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Sowing Grass. 
At a late meeting of the Elmyra, N. 
YY. Farmers Club, the following is report- 


ed by the Husbandman as having been | 1 
/can appropriate them. 


said: 

W. A. ARMSTRONG. 
in which our farmers feel 
than in grass, especially since the dis- 
eouragements that in late years have 
happened so frequently—crought, in- 
jury from insects, failure to secure good 
seeding, and many other difficulties more 
or less discouraging. In the spring of 
1882 I sowed a mixture of seeds prepared 
by Mr. Daniel Batchelor, of Utica, and if 
I may judge from present appearance 
the results indicate a surprising degree 
of success. I sowed at the same time 
orchard and meadow-oat grass seeds 


There is no crop 


ynixed, in a field, then seeded with oats. | 


That year the growth of these grasses was 
very great. ‘They stood almost as high 
as the oats at harvest time. I was great- 
ly pleased, but had not then sufticient 
basis upon which to form judgment of 
ultimate results, so I looked with a good 
deal of interest for the crop in the past 
summer. Iwas surprised to find it less 
in amount than the promise of the pre- 
vious year seemed to justify. Neither 
kind had full development. There was 
but here and there a stalk bearing seed, 
and I feared that my experiment with 
these two grasses would be in the end 
disappointment. The crop was mowed 
early, and the land put to no_ use, 
not a hoof upon the field until within the 
past few days. So I have had the oppor- 
\unity to see what results might be had 
under favorable conditions. The grass is 
up now nearly knee high, and as thick 
as it can stand. The leaves are some- 
what browned by frost, and I presume 
not palatable for cattle, because the 
growth is too rank. [ have now reason 
to revise the opinion formed earlier in 
the season. If judgment must be formed 
upon present appearances, these grasses 
mixed are all that could be desired. Still 
1 do not believe that two years experl- 
ence are quite sufficient to determine 
value and I therefore report only what 1 
see. - 

PRESIDENT McCANN: I sowed Mr. 
Batchelor’s mixture last spring on wheat, 
the seed, six varieties, and I never had a 
finer catch in all my experience. It is 
impossible to say what kind of grass took 
most vigorous hold, or indeed to decide 
whether all grew or noc. It is enough 
for me to know that the land was very 
thickly settled with grass, its growth so 
large that some of it fell down before 
the wheat harvest. As soon as I got the 
wheat off I turned on cattle, but they 
have not in all the time since succeeded 
in grazing it closely. The growth has 
been really surprising, and what is ex- 
tremely pleasing is the character of seed- 
ing so thick that there is already assur- 
ance ofa firmsod. As tothe quality I 
am not prepared to decide. I have found 
cattle grazing on an adjoining piece 
seeded with clover and timothy, perhaps 
manifesting preference, but that may be 
explained by the ranker character of the 
new seeding. If grazing had begun earli- 
er it might have been better, and per- 
haps the mixture af grasses would have 
been preferred. 





Manuring Soils. 


The object of applying manure is to 
feed plants. A new soil, if full of de- 
composed or decomposing vegetable 
matter, such as may be found in rich 
bottom lands all over the would, seems 
to possess all the elements required by 
our cultivated plants; but, by continued 
croppiug, they in time become exhaust- 
ed and cease to produce as formerly. 
Now, the question is: What do they 
become exhausted of? Chemists will 
tell us that certain mineral ingredients 
have been used up, and that by applying 
so many pounds of these to the acre fer- 
tility will again be restored. This, 
however, does not always happen; and 
when it does, its action is generally in- 
direct, by assisting decomposition of 
other matters. The universal and time 
honored remedy for a poor or worn out 
soii isanimal manures, or rather, barn- 
yard manure, which is nearly all organic 
matter. For hundreds of years this has 
kept up the fertility of lands, and is to- 
day the most popular of all manurial 
applications, as it unquestionably is the 
most valuable. Plants are built up 
mainly of gases, and these gases are the 
result of deeomposing organic substane- 
es. Rich lands are simply lands in which 
this condition is present. They are more 
or less rich just in proportion te the 
quantity and quality of the decaying or- 
ganic matter they contain, and any ap- 
plication which will increase rapidly of 
decomposition will be termed a manurial 
application, in the sense of furnishing 
available plant food. 

But what are known as artificial ma- 
nures are not to be ignored, although 
they may not form so complete a fertil- 
izer as the barnyard manure. Many 
superphosphates, for example, contain 
several of the ingredients used by plants, 
the same as they find in barnyard ma- 
nure, and their action is more immediate 
because they are in a more soluble condi- 
tion than in the fresh manure from the 
barn. But this easy solubility may have 
its disadvantages. Experiments show 
that much of the manurial ingredients 
applied to soil becomes lost; that is, the 
soil loses applied ingredients to a greater 
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extent than they are appropriated by the 
plants. This loss is greatest when the 


|manures are of the easiest solubility. 
| Drainage, leaching, and soakage remove 
— | the soluble portion. 
| involves the stirring and exposure of the 
; manures to the oxydizing influences of 


Cultivation, which 


the atmosphere, also increases the ten- 


| dencies to loss, because the soluble por- 


tions are carried off before the plants 
This tends to 
show that manures may be too easily 


I | soluble, and that the most profitable fer- 
more interest | 


tilizing materials are those which grad- 
ually liberate soluble matters as needed, 
or at least, as they can be used by plants, 
and in this respect barnyard manure has 
greatly the advantage over most others. 
—National Tribune. 





As to Carp Culture. 

One who is evidently experienced in 
fish culture, asserts that by attaching a 
pump, propelled by the wind, to a well, 
you can supply a basin from fiftv to 
seventy-five feetin a diameter and six 
to eight feet deep, with water suflicient 
to raise several thousand carp, or other 
fish. The cost of this pond and appur- 
tenances need not exceed fifty dollars. 
The bottom and sides need to be cement- 
ed thoroughly. When the basin 1s 
complete, place in it a small quantity of 
brush or floating weed. If you intend 
to raise carp, do not place other fish of a 
predatory character in the pond. The 
spawning will ocevr during the a 
months, the female laying from 50, 
to 500,000 eggs. The eggs will adhere to 
whatever they touch, and will soon 
hatch. The green scum of a_ partially 
stagnant pond is fine food for the young 
fish. Mud in the bottom of the pond is 
beneficial. The fish will feed readily 
on kitchen-garden refuse, such as cab- 
bage, leek, lettuce, hominy, or other 
substances. Water seldom becomes too 
warm for these fish. During freezing 
weather, they tury themselves in the 
mud at the bottom of the pond. While 
in this condition, they should not be dis- 
turbed. 





For Fish Farmers. 


Here is an item of encouragement to 
fish farmers. A correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Gazette states that in the 
spring and summer of last year J. H. 
Repke, near Summan, Ind., constructed 
a stout dam across a marshy hollow fed 
by living springs, thus making a pond 
about eight feet in depth, and covering 
an area of about one and a half acre, 
In the fall ne received, from the Indiana 
Fish Commissioner a few German carp, 
and last spring he got some more from a 
gentleman inornear Covington, Ky., 
none of the fish being more than three 
or four inches long. A few days since 
he canght, with a common hook and 
line, two fish measuring fourteen inches 
in Jength and weighing two and a_ half 
pounds each, and shortly afterwards he 
saughtanother still larger. At the pres- 
ent time his pond is swarming with 
thousands of young fishes. 





Agricultural Departmeut Reports. 


Washington, D. C., November 12.— 
The November report of the Department 
of Agriculture gives the local yield per 
acrein the October final report. The 
“condition of corn, which averaged 78,” 
was interpreted to mean product *‘close 
to 1,600,000,000 bushels,” The average 
yield per acre appears 23.1 bushels 1 1-2 
bushels lower than the yield of 1882. 
This gives a result practically identical 
with that of October. On acreage re- 
ported in July, 69,300.000, the exact fig- 
ures would be 1,577,000.000 bushels. In 
revisiou of the season’s returns this re- 
sult will not be materially changed. The 
product will, therefore, be about 40,000,- 
000 bushels short of the previous crop, 
notwithstanding the increase in the area. 

The potato crop is large, amounting to 
175,000,000 bushels. 


A very great share of the corn crop re- 
mains in the field unhusked. The 
weather during October was so favorable 
forevery kind of work that attention 
was given by preference to those kinds 
which demand pressed earlier in the 
season than the corn crop; hence the 
delay in husking, which may prove to be 
a mistake. While corn does not take 
much damage in the field, if left until 
snow comes the difficulties of gathering 
the ears is greatly increased. It is, 
therefore, advisable to attend to the 
husking as soon as practicable. The 
best opportunity occurs usually soon 
after the ears‘are suitably dried. Where 
there is plenty of barn and shed room 
unoccupied, it facilitates the work of 
busking to fillsuch space with the un- 
husked corn, for even in very bad, or 
very cold weather, husking can be done 
under shelter without much inconyen- 
ience. But there is a limit to such 
space, and the corn crop gatherd from a 
large field cannot be easily stored, so itis 
well to use good weather to press husk- 
ing in the field as fast as possible. 
Frosted corn will be very troublsome to 
save. The best use of it will be to feed 
it out freely to cattle and swine until the 
whole 1s exhausted. It will save hay 
and other fodder, as well as other grain, 
and will save disappointment also for if 
kept itis quite likely to depreciate in 
feeding value.—Husbandman. 


Autumn is the best period of the year 
for manuring and improving land. If 
your land is already plowed spread your 
manure directly upon the furrows and in 
the spring it will be thoroughly decom- 
posed and ready to work in. But if 





your field be not already prepared, draw 
out the manure ard dump it in heaps, so 
as to be handy when wanted. At this 
season of the year nothing 1s wasted 
from evaporation, as in summer. On 
the contrary every particle is returned to 
the soil by the process of atmospheric 
gravitation in a condensed form, and is 
more readily attracted by an open moist 
surface than when the land is left hard 
and unplowed. 

Repeated experiments by intelligent 
men confirm the wisdom of this practice, 
especially strong and loamy soils that 
will absorb and retain the liquid manure 
as it leaches into the ground during the 
winter snows and rains. In the fall time 
is plenty for this work, help cheap, aud 
teams in good condition. It put on in 
the fall, a much less amount of manure 
will be required for an acre of corn, and 
still better for the grass which is to fol- 
low, from being more evenly spread, and 
the land more thoroughly worked than 
if all these operations were delayed un- 
til spring. 

We are informed that a resident of this 
city has sold five crops of alfalfa this 
year from about a fourth of an acre of 
ground for $12. per crop. What could 
prove more profitable than this. There 
is constant demand for good hay apd 
producing it on a large scale woul ly 
equally as well. All sorts of ntry 
produce command high figures. There 
are many tracts of land near Chihuahua 
susceptible ofa high degree of cultiva- 
tion, and easily worked. The indus- 
trious farmers can find as profitable em- 
ployment here as anywhere. Land can 
be leased or bought. Cultivation with 
suitable implements would give an enor- 
mous return and a ready market awaits 
the product. With the development of 
our mining interests the demand will 
grow. Now isthe time toprepare for 
the coming year, and here is the place 
for the farmer to make bis labor most 
profitable.—Chihuahua, Mexico, News. 


A farmer in Anderson County has 
netted $22 an acre for his flax. Eighty 
acres in flax on J. S. Hughes’s farm, near 
Wellsville, yielded so nearly 1,000 bush- 
els as to be worth fully $1,000.—[ Miami 
Republican. In our article on flax some 
weeks ago. we suggested thatit is a 
paying crop. The above items are sim- 
ply confirmatory of our statement. It is 
a crop that comes itready for market in 
four months from sowing, is little iv the 
way of other crops, and brings ready 
cash at a time -vhen the farmer needs it. 
The objection is that it exhausts the soil. 
It does; so do other crops. Buta rota- 
ticn may be made with it and other 
crops that will benefit instead of injuring 
the soil. It is not so hard on the soil as 
millet, and isa great weed destroyer.— 
[Oswego Independent. Itis a profita- 
ble crop for the seed alone over in Kan- 
sas. Surely in Bates and Vernon coun- 
ties, so near our flax factory, where the 
straw is valuable, it will doubly pay. 
—Rich Hill Mo. Review. 

Agriculture is again the prominent fae- 
tor of our national prosperity. The of- 
ficial report of the Bureau of Statistics 
show, thatin twelve months to Sept. 30, 
1883, the excess of exports over imports 
from all United States ports was $117,- 
326,079, whereas inthe twelve months 
to Sept. 30,1882, there was an excess of 
imports over exports to the amount of 
$12,054,492, this makes a trade balance 
$129,380.561 more favorable than last 
year. This change in the situation was 
the result of an increase of $92,764,866 in 
exports, and a decrease of $34,744,662 in 
the imports. It is thesurplus breadstuffs, 
the cotton andthe meat produced by 
American farmers that put this balance 
of the trade on the right side. 


The roots of a well-set acre of clover 
are said to contain 185 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 240 pounds of lime, forty-five 
pounds of potash, nineteen pounds of 
soda, twenty-four pounds of sulphur and 
seventy pounds phosphorous acid. At 
prices given by the chemists in making 
valuation of artificial fertilizers, the nit- 
rogen, potash and phosphoric acid would 
be worth over $50. Thus if the farmer 
can secure a good crop of clover at a cost 
of $50 per acre, he gets his hay for noth- 
ing, and bas his money’s worth of ma- 
nure in the clover roots in the soil. The 
only problem is how to make the clover 
grow. 

Farmers will very soon be banking up 
their houses for the winter. This is us- 
ually necessary to keep the house rea- 
sonably warm, yet it too often robs the 
cellar of all ventilation. As most farm- 
ers’ cellars contain fruits and vegetables, 
that are more or less liable to decay, the 
health of the family will require, inevery 
tightly banked house, a frequent ventila- 
tion of the cellar by opering the win- 
dows or bulkhead on mildish days. It is 
cheaper to attend to a little matter of 
this kind than to pay doctor’s bills. We 
believe in plotting against the doctors 
every time.—N. E. Homestead. : 


The value of farms, including fences 
and buildings, in the United States in 
1880, was $10,197,000,000, In 1&60 it 
was $6,645,000,000, an increase not quite 
equal to the increase of population. Ac- 
cording tothe census report, Hlinois 
pays out more money for fences than any 
other State in the Union. Pennsylvania 
comes next. There are in the United 
States 6,000,000 miles of fence, and it 
has in all cost something over $2,000,000, - 
000. During the census year alune $78,- 
629,000 was expended for fencing pur- 





poses. 














A Good Cross for Both 
Wool and Mutton. 

When wool growers overdo the mar- 
ket they always have a good show for 
mutton and for a diversified wool if they 
will. There is no sense in our running 
altogether to one sheep even for wool, 
and much less in using one breed only as 
afarm animal. We have recently had 
considerable to say ip regard to the mut- 
ton sheep and expect to have still more, 
for the people of this country are not to 
be eonfined to the poor mutton they have 
been in the habit of getting for all time. 

The following from the pen of John L. 
Thompson, of Arcona, Indiana, is to the 
point: 

‘Ist. Concerning my experience and 
opinion on the cross of the Shropshire 
ram with Merino ewes, as to the effect on 
increase: My opinion, backed by seven 
years’ experience with a limiced number, 
is that there can be more lambs raised by 
the use of the Shropshire ram than the 
Merino ram, from the fact that the lambs 
are so much more hardy and vigorous 
when cropped and require much less 
care in the start. I may say here in an- 
swer to the difficult parturition question, 
that I have had but little, if any more 
trouble from the use of large rams than 
the ful! blood Merino rams. 

“2nd. As to wooi, I would not expect 
the cross to materially change the weight 
of fleece in the dirt, but from the present 
outlook for our ‘market,’ am sure it will 
materially increase its money value, as it 
produces a jirst class medium wool that is 
always in demand at remunerative prices, 
as it is a grade of wool not grown in any 
other country. As to weight of fleece, I 
think the product of the cross can be 
made to average 8 pounds, if the flock is 
well kept and good heavy-fleeced rams 


‘3rd. As to healthfulness of the flocks, 
it is all that could be asked. They ave 
free from some things that trouble the 
Merinos, such as maggots; and their feet 
do not require trimming, as do the Mer- 
inos. Of course they will have the foot- 
rot if exposed to it, but are not so liable 
to it as the Merinos are. 

“And will they thrive if kept in flocks 
of 500 and 1000 head? Now I have had 
no experience with the crossbreeds kept 
in so large flocks, but as this would of 
course imply ample range, pasture, 
shade, water, ete., from my experience 
with a few ina flock of 150 to 200, and 
confined to a small range, [ would have 
no hesitency in saying in was safe to 
make the trial. 

“4th. As to weight of carcass, this 
depends very mach on the way they are 
kept, but as L have been supposing very 
good common care and attention, will 
say that you can safely expect an in- 
crease in weight of from 25 to 50 per 
cent. over the Merinos, with very much 
better mutton and feeding qualities. 

‘*Now [I would say to you,go ahead des- 
pite the ‘croakers,’ and you will come 
out all right, but if you should lack the 
nerve and encouragement to try it with 
your whole flock, then select 50 or 100 of 
your best ewes, five or six years old, and 
breed them to good rams this fall, so as to 
have your lambs dropped when you will 
have plenty of grass for the ewes. As 
the lambs are more vigorous growers, 
they require a little better kept mothers, 
and the way the little fellows grow will 
make your heart glad. 

**Now I can’t spare you any rams, as I 
have 200 ewes bought in Ohio now to 
make the cross on. So you can see that 
my selfish interest is left out of the ques- 
tion.” 





Sheep-Farming. 

Despite the constant attention 
which is ca.led to the value of sheep, 
not only as _ improvers’ of the 
land, but as profitable farm animals 
for wool and mutton, there are many 
farmers who have never raised or kept 
asingle sheep, though their farms are 
adapted to raising sheep largely and 
profitable. Why this is we cannot 
imagine, for facts and figures can be had 
by. the score to prove the profitableness 
of sheep-breeding, if necessary. and 
about the only drawback in many locali- 
ties is the loss occasioned by the dogs. 
Many a rough, wornout, or neglected 
farm might be brought up rapidly and 
be made paying land by breeding sheep 
thereon, as the manure from the sheep is 
one of the most enriching of manures, 
and 1s evenly and finely distributed. Of 
course they may not do this without 
being fed something besides what they 
can get in the fields, yetthis additional 
food works to the profit of the breeder in 
two ways—it not only insures good and 
profitable growth of flesh and wool, but it 
makes the manure richer and more val- 
uable.- Even poor ‘farmers can give 
sheép‘a trial by commencing in a small 
way, and then, as means and experience 
are gained, the flocks can be graduaily 
increased by purchases, though the na- 
tural increase from a small flock of 
sheép is by no means inconsiderable if 
properly managed and cared ‘for as they 
should be. Like any other kind of stock, 
they must have good care and. food to 
secure the greatest measure of profit. 
—Farm and Garden. 





Sheep Rules. 


Under this heading a “floater” says, 
“Never frighten sheep if possible to 
avoid it. This does not apply to the old 
ram, with mischief in his eye and thun- 
der and lightening in his horns. Sow 
rye tor weak ones in cold weather. A 
little rye is good for puny animals of 
other descriptions. Separate all sick, 
weak or thin onesin the fall and give 
them special care. If a sheep is hurt 
wash the wound, bathe with turpentiue 
and coat with tar. That night give 
your neighbor’s dog a dose of lead. 
Keep a number of good bells on your 
sheep. It will make them feel good. 
Do not let the sheep spoil wool with 
chaff and burs. Cut tag locks in eariy 
spring. Thisisa matter of necessity. 
For scours give pulverized alum in wheat 
bran. Prevent by taking great care in 
changing from dry to green feed. Take 
sare of the lambs—keep them thriving. 
A lamb should feel all over in one spot 
as big as a sheepskin. Keep one two- 
year-old ram to fifty ewes. This is for 
the looks of the thing. Carefully select 
breeding ewes; cull out the old and in- 
ferior stock for market. Feep at the 
head of the flock a thoroughbred male; 
feed well; breed judiciously.” 





To Mr. 8. B., Mex'co, Mo. Tke fol- 
lowing points are usually considered in 
determining the excellence of the Me- 
rino: 

BLoop.—Thoroughbred—i. e., purely 
bred from one or more of the direct im- 
portations of Merino sheep from Spain, 
prior to the year 1813, without admixture 
of any other blood. One point. 

CONSTITUTION.—-Indicated by form of 
body; deep, large breast cavity, broad 
back, heavy quarters, with muscular de- 
velopment es sapacious abdomen. 
Skin thick, but soft, of fine texture, and 
pink color; expansive nostril; brilliant 
eyes, healthful countenance, and good 
size, age considered. Fifteen points. 

$1zE.—In fair condition, with tleece of 
twelve months’ growth; full-grown rams 
should weigh not less than 150 pounds, 
and ewes notless than 110 pounds. Seven 
points. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE.—Good car- 
riage, bold style, elastic movement, 
showing in particular parts, as well as 
general outline, symmetry of form. 
Three points. 

Bovy.—Throughout, heavy bones, 
well-proportioned in length, smooth 
om, ribs starting horizontally from 
vackbone und well rounded to the breast- 
bone, which should be wide, strong and 
prominent in front; strong backbone, 
straight and well-proportioned as to 
length. Heavy, muscular quarters, dagp 
through and squarely formed behind and 
before, with shoulders well set on, nei- 
ther ron | sharply above the back- 
hone,nor standing too wide and flat from 
legs to the knees; head well covered for- 
ward, squarely to a line in front of the 
eyes; well-filled between the eyes and 
ears or horns, and well up on the cheeks; 
muzzle clear, with small opening up to 
and around the eyes. Scrotum of rams 
covered with wool free from tendency to 
hair. Fifteen points. 

QUALITY.—Medium, but such as is 
knownin our markets as a fine delaine 
and fine clothing wool, distinctly bettez 
in quality, lustre, crimp and elasticity 
than the wools of same length grown 
upon the common grade of sheep. Five 
points. 

DENSITY.—Shown by the compact- 
ness of the fleece throughout, which 
should open free but close, showing very 
little of the skin at any point, even at the 
extremities. Ten points. 

LENGTH.—At one year’s growth not 
less than two and one-half inches, and 
as near as may pe uniformin length to 


the extremities of the fleece. Five 
points. 
O1L.—Evenly distributed; soft and 


flowing freely from skin to surface; me- 
dium in quality, and of a light color. 
Five points. 





The mutton of well fed sheep of every 
breed, from the Downs and Shires down 
to the little wooled Saxony, is palatable 
and healthful. None of the objections 
urged against the use of pork can be 
brought against that of mutton. It 
never has been known to impart scrofula, 
trichinae or tape worms to its consum- 
ers. The sheep does not thrive in the 
mire, nor does it consume garbage or 
vermin or decaying meats or vegetables, 
It does not wallow in the trough it feeds 
from, but isa dainty and careful feeder, 
and as cleanly as need be in its habits. 
Mutton is more easily and cheaply pro- 
duced than beef, is just as nutritious,and 
may be served in a great variety of forms. 
Asasteady food it is far superior to 
poultry and costs no more. We mean 
good fat, juicy mutton, not that from 
the hualf-starved, scabby, or foot dis- 
carded specimens, that have outlived 
their breeding age, ard been shorn of 
fleeces enough to furnish shoddy blank- 
ets for a tribe of Indians. People in 
cities seldom know how really good mut- 
ton tastes and the remark may also ap- 
ply to most families on the farm. The 
latter too often fail to try it. We know 
ot many well-to-do farmers, men who 
have well stocked farms, who do not 
slaughter a sheep during a twelvemonth, 
yet who killa pig every month in the 
summer season, and in the fall ‘put 
down” pork enough to last every other 
month during the year. This is a na- 
tion of meat eaters, but it confines itself 
too exclusively to pork and beet. It is 
better to sandwich in a little more mut- 
ton. A few sheep for family consump- 





tion, eveu when they are not kept for 
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sale or for wool, will be found a most 
excellent investment on all farms.—J. S. 
Coffin. » 

One night recently every flock of sheep 
inthe town of Amesbury was worried 
and more or less injured by dogs. Mr. 
Daniel Weed had three killed and three 
more so badly injured that they had to 
be killed as soon as found in the morn- 
ing, and the rest of his flock were so 
lamed and frightened that they are 
scarcely worth trying to save. 

One of those sheep of Mr. Weed’s 
killed by those miserable curs wus worth 
more than all the dogs in town. 

Some willsay **Oh, but he can get his 
pay for his sheep.’ But consider, he 
may get the market value of them, but 
Mr. Weed had no sheep to sell. He had 
sold all his surplus stock, and these were 
his breeding stock, and who is to esti- 
mate the value of his flock? I tell you, 
no man can do that, leaving out of ac- 
count the shock to his better feelings. I 
know men in this town who would like 
to keep sheep, but are deterred from so 
doing on account of dogs. How long 
are the farmers of this Commonwealth 
going to stand this kind of abuse from 
the owners of the dogs? Let every town 
see to itand send a man to represent 
them in the Legislature this winter that 
will help enact such a dog law as will 
compel the owners of dogs to keep them 
on their own premises, as we are re- 
quired to keep our sheep and other do- 
mestic animals.—Mass. Ploughman. 

A great sheep fairin England, where 
30,000 sheep were penned, was recently 
mentioned in an agricultural journal as 
something extraordinary. But at the 
Britford sheep fair held last month more 
than 100,000 sheep were offered for sale 
in the pens, and not one was left unsold, 
at the close of the fair. It is reported 
that prices ruled high. Sheep are com- 
monly kept on dairy farms in England 
and Scotland, as they clean up the pas- 
tures after the cows, and eat down the 
tufts of herbage left unconsumed. They 
also use up profitably, considerable other 
waste, and being very cheaply kept, pro- 
duce a very convenient side income., A 
well chosen small flock that wouldpro- 
duce a crop of lambs for market each 
year, would be a profitable addition to 
many of our dairy farms. And the only 
thing that stands in the way is the dog, 
a relic of barbarous times, when sf 
served a useful purpose to give warning 
of the approach of an enemy, but now 
its day of usefulnes is set in the very 
deepest night. 

A correspondent, writes the Tribune 
and Farmer , from Gosport, Indiana, on 
prolitic ewes: 

I notice in the Tribune and Farmer of 
Oct. 6th, that a Virginia sheep breeder 
who prefers Shropshire Downs, had 90 
lambs from 67 ewes, and the previous 
year had 121 from 80 ewes, 114 of which 
he raised, My father, Mr. Lewis Willey, 
of Lonia Co., Mich., a breeder of Shrop- 
shires, had this season from 74 ewes 127 
lambs, 119 of which are living and doing 
well. His Shropshire buck, three years 
old, tips the scales at 250 pounds. Some 
of his buck lambs at three months old 
weigh eighty pounds, and ewe lambs 
same age weigh 78 pounds. He has 
been one of the foremost sheep breeders 
in that part of the country for thirty 
years, and thinks the Shropshires the 
most profitable sheep raised, as they are 
unexcelled for mutton, while their wool 
always brings a good price. 


A good shepherd dog, when properly 
trained, will drive cattle or sheep much 
more carefully and with much less wor- 
ry to the animals than the ordinary boy, 
but when a careless boy and a worthless 
dog are set to chasing them, look out for 
trouble. Garget, milk- fever, bloody- 
milk, shrinkage of milk, milk tainted 
with fever and cream that will not come 
to butter are the usual results obtained 
from the frightened, worried and over- 
heated cows. ‘The owner may think 
himself fortunate if there are no legs 
broken by stones in addition to the 
above disasters. 


Ina paper read ata meeting during 
the recent New York State Fair, Prof. 
William Brown, of the Ontario agricul- 
tural college, advanced tie idea that the 
practice of shearing both lambs and ma- 
ture sheep twice a year might be suc- 
cessfully adopted if accompamed with 
high feeding and good care. He illus- 
trated his opinion with a supposed case 
of a lot of Shropshires, and it is possible 
the downs would be better for this than 
would either the long-wool or merinos. 
He would shear in August and again 
quite early in spring, giving. shelter to 
newly-shorn ewes for a few days. 

C. Tompkins sends a Foot Rot Recipe 
as follows: 

Six tablespoonfuls of tallow, 1  tea- 
spoonful red precipitate, 1 teaspoonful 
pulverized blue stone, 4 teaspoonfuls 
flour sulphur, 3-4 inch cube of beeswax, 
sufticient sweet oil for thick paste. Melt 
tallow and beeswax and workin other 
ingredients as it cools, oil last. This was 
given by an old herder and [ found ita 
curedn from one to two applications in 
very bad cases. .Use every other even- 
ing after cleansing the hoofs. 

The following wonderful record of 
fecundity of ewes was brought out by 
the prize offered by a Kentucky paper. 
The Texas Wool Journal says: 

Out of ninety competitors from seven- 
teen states, J. R. Kemper, Augusta 
county, Va., won the first prize of $50 
fora flock of 189 ewes producing 245 
lambs. J. H. Maddox of Shelbyville, 
Ky., came second (prize $25) with 100 
ewes producing 134 lambs. 
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Borgo epartment. 





News and Notes. 


F. B. Sherburne, of Emporia. 
having Northern cane works at Dunl 
was in the office on Tuesday last. He 
reports the crop of cane in Kansas 
year as greater than ever before, probab- 
ly double that of last year. He had 150 
aeres of his own this year and his neigi- 
bors bad about as much more. Are not 
yet done grinding, but have all their 
¢ane cut and standing in the field; are 
yet making about a thousand gallons 
sirup aday. Have made no sugar nor 
attempted it, but will make about 30.000 
gallons of sirup. Much of this he finds 
a market for at home at 40 cents by the 
barrel. Was in the city for the purpose 
of realizing on carload lots but found 
the market glutted, hence did not crowd 
hissupply. By holding for awhile he 
expects to realize a better price and to 
keep the property urder his own control, 
instead of putting it inthe hands of spec- 
ulators. He says the current year has 
been unfavorable, but he will run it an- 
other year and hopes soon to be able to 
put in sugar works and aid in supplying 
the people of Kansas with home-made 
sugar. 


* 

It is amusing, at the same time very 
gratifying, to see in what numbers the 
papers of the country are gradually be- 
ing won over to the sugar cane industry. 
Four years ago hardly one could be 
found to touch it, to-day hardly one will 
refrain from glorifying it. A grow] comes 
up every once in a while, it is true, about 
sorghum taste, lack of experienced ma- 
kers and of necessary machinery, &c., 
&e., but the good word comes with it, 
sugar and syrup can be made from the 
Northern cane and the farmercan make 
from two to three times the money out of 
it that he can from corn or wheat. When 
Mr. Sweharz, of the Oak Hill Refining 
Co., of Madisun county, Ill., was in our 
office on Thursday last he told us of a far- 
mer in his neighborhood who had in 
twenty acres of wheat and made from it 
but 70 bushels; whereas off the 20 acres 
put down in what ze had theretofore des- 
pised, the Northern cane, he got 225 
tons, worth at the mill $3 00 a ton. Any 
farmer can figure that out and see where 
the difference of profit or of loss comes 


Kas., 


n. 
It must be borne to mind that he was 
at no outlay for buildings, machinery or 
working up; all he had todo was to raise 
the cane and deliver it to the mill. The 
season was buta poor one, as all know. 
We are right glad that at last our 
brethren of the press realize that some- 
thing cen come out of sorghum and that 
they are disposed to make the best of it. 


Mr. Schwarz, of the Oak Hill Refining 
Co., Edwardsville, Ills., paid us a visit 
last week when on his way to Louisiana, 
where he expects to spend the next six 
weeks with the sugar makers. He re- 
ports having worked up 800 tons cane 
and made 12,000 gallons sirup this sea- 
son. One-third of this has been already 
sold and nearly all of the remainder en- 
gaged. They last year, by good busi- 
ness judgment, established a trade for 
nearly or quite all they can make, and 
this year had only. to ship the goods. 
They have not attempted to make sugar 
for the reason that with the trade made 
for their sirup they can do better, yet the 
sirup granulated much too freely for 
their purpose. 

For the cane raised by neighboring 
farmers they paid $2.70 per ton when un- 
stripped, and $3 when stripped, with ten 
cents extra for Early Amber. This bonus 
is made for the purpose of securing an 
early working cane, so as to give them 
plenty to run on until frost, and direct 
from the field, in place of having to cut 
and stack to save from possible early 
frost. 

He had with him a sample of their 
sirup, which he was taking South, as 
bright and clear and as finely flavored 
as we have seen this year from any 
source. 


Mr. R. C. Houston of Wilson county 
Texas, in sending the RURAL WORLD 
several new subscribers, writes: ‘‘Say to 
H. F. P. of Crow Wing, Minn., that on 
account of matters to which no reference 
need be made here, my farm contain- 
ing 630 acres, with all the buildings and 
appurtenances, is for sale ata very low 
price; that [ raise on it large quantities 
of cane, Northern, and have no difficul- 
ty in finding a home market for all my 
sirup at 60 cents. R. C. Houston.”’ 

Floresville, Texas. 

We very much prefer that when sub- 
seribers have lands for sale they adver- 
tise them in the proper column, and not 
mix too many things in departments to 
which they have but little relation. We 
have given Mr. Houston’s address 1n full 
that all who wish may write him. Just 
here, however, we say, what has been 
time and again said in our editorial col- 
umns, that we advertise farms for sale at 
the exceedingly low price of $1 for 60 
words, for the purpose of avoiding just 
this contingency. 

That is*but about one-fourth the regu- 
lar price for advertising space, and the 
price is made to help out our subscribers 
who may wish,like him, to makea change. 





Epitor RuraL Wortp: Enclosed 
find sample of sugar and molasses,which 
I want you to compare with the West- 
ern make. I would be glad toknow how 
they compare in quality and color, as I 
am making extra exertions to get it up 
to standard grade and quality. 

I, T. G. 

Carthage, Indiana. 

Sugar and sirup received. Very good 
for open pan boiling without lime; was 
evidently grown on good cane land, and 
witha proper method of manufacture 
would have had a dryer sugar anda 
sirup with less “twang” and that would 
keep longer without fermentation. Sirup 
should ave been boiled thicker, but a 
better defecation would have helped it 
wonderfully. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: I enclose an 
extract from your paper of August 23rd, 
entitled ‘*What Ails my Molasses,’ and 
express you to-day the sample asked 
for. Itis from No. 1, No. 2 was sold 
before I could get asample. and the 
party that got it was anxious for more. 
We are anxious to know what ailsit. 





Belle Springs, Kansas. 

Ans:—Too little lime in defecation 
and too much sulphur in burning out the 
barrel. If one does not know how to 
handle these assistants he had better not 
use them. ‘he litmus paper would have 
told the story. Why use sulphur to 
burn out a barrel, anyhow? 








Queries From Kansas. 
EpiTor RuRAL WoRLD: I wish to in- 
quire why the northern cane business 1s 


—— | reduced from the head of the RURAL 
| WorLp columns to the ranks? 
' 


The 
RURAL WORLD found sorghum a viscid 


ap. | liquid whose name was offensive to the 
2] 

| ear, and which was disliked by eye and 
this | 


| spread the Amber cane, 


The RuRAL WORLD 
and it intro- 
duced the Orange. It urged better pro- 
cesses and better apparatus and greater 
skill. It enlisted capital and science and 
labor. The RuRAL WorLpD talked and 
taught and traveled. It gathered repre- 
sentative sorghum manufacturers into 
conventions. It organized sorghum ex- 
cursions, or rather incursiuns to southern 
sugar plantations. It persuaded agri- 
cultural colleges to investigate and ex- 
periment. The RuRAL WoRLD gaily 
cantered its sorghum hobby at all times 
and in all pluces, and shouted sorghum 
sugar to all audiences. The progress 
made in the northern cane business in 
the last few years is largely owing to this 
policy of the RURAL WORLD. Sorghum 
became refined into northern cane sirup 
with an enlarged market. Northern cane 
sirup produced northern sugar with an 
appreciative market. Sorghnm invaded 
the national capital and secured an ap- 
propriation. Sorghum appointed its ex- 
perts chief government chemists. Sor- 
ghum blossomed and ripened and yielded 
sugar in sight of the White House and 
beneath the folds of the star spangled 
banner. Sorghum invaded New Jersey, 
and secured a bounty on cane and a 
bonus on sugar. It, entered the old 
Bay State, and the Pilgrim descendants 
are planting sorghum on Bunker Hill 
Plymouth Rock. Sorghum is _skirmish- 
ing in Maine and Canada, in New Mexi- 
co and Tennessee. It disputes Virginia 
soil with peanuts and tobacco. Sorghum 
is capturing Kansas, and Kansas sugar 
and sirup are sold in Kansas towns and 
exported to less enterprising States. 
And now the RuRAL WORLD takes 
down its sorghum flag and sends its 
sorghum columns to the rear. A cow 1s 
chiefly a cud and four teats, but the cow 
precedes sorghum inthe parade of the 
RuRAL Wortp’'s menagerie. A pig isa 
miraculous machine for manufacturing 
lard and consists chiefly of an appeite 
and a desire for dirt, but the RURAL 
WoRLD’s pig leads sorghum in the pro- 
cession. The RURAL WORLD has made 
a retrogade advance backward. The 
RurRAL Wortp has turned its head 
where was its tail. The RURAL WORLD 
has taken down its sorghum locomotive 
headlight and placed the headlight on 
its tender behind. We can listen to 
Folger eloquently pita | his patent 
evaporator to the RURAL ORLD’S de- 
lighted dairv maid. Thoms will sit on 
the RURAL WoRLD’s sheep pen and ex- 
plain bone coal filters and vacuum pans 
to the RuRAL WoR.LpD’s mild mannered 
shepherd. Swenson and Scoville will 
talk sugar to the RuRAL WORLD’s 
representative Berkshire boar. And this 
menagerie will come once a week, tickets 
only two cents. Sorghum subscribers 
will have to fish for their items with 
harpoons. Brutes have the post of 
honor in the RURAL WORLD, and a life 
size chromo lithograph of the editor-in- 
chief to new subscribers. But whatever 
the reasons which induced the RURAL 
Wortp to invite sorghum to take a 
place in the rear, it is just possible the 
Rurat Wortp has taken too large a 
contract. To speak gently and state 
it mildly, it is not impossible the RURAL 
WorLpD is too magnitudinous for its 
trowsers. Ido aot state this as a fact, 
but hesitatingly suggsst that it might ap- 
pear so to a man up a tree with a micro- 
scope. The South has a special paper 
published in the interests of the southern 
cane, perhaps the north should have its 
special paper published 1n the interest 
of northern cane. The RURAL WORLD 
remembers the old motto, Dieu et mon 
droit. Give sorghum the RURAL WorRLD 
and the first page. My 
Sugar 1s lacking in literature. Nearly 
all other arts have technical works 
which include all that is known of these 
arts. Thesoap manufacturer and the 
distiller, the vinegar maker and the 
metal workers have their respective 
books which are the dictionaries and 
encyclopoedias and compendiums of 
those arts. Industrial publishers say 
there is but onc complete work on sugar, 
and that has been out of print twenty 
years and can be only had in London. If 
aperson wishes to learn something of 
the sugar business he can consult the 
fragmentary and rudimentary treatises 
of Stewart or Hedges, or can turn over 
the horrible pictures of diseased spleens 
and livers in the Agricultural Reports 
and pass interesting articles on glanders 
till he comes to the sugar, or he can go 
to the RuRAL Wortp’'s back door and 
pass its horse lot and cattle corral and 
sheep fold and he may find some sugar 
forninst the pig sty. A. A. D. 
In reply to our highly-respected cor- 
respondent we will say that we now give 
the second page, instead of the first, to 
Sorgo, for several reasons. One is that 
our columns are considerably longer on 
the second than on the first page, and 
the same amount of matter does not take 
up so many columns. Another reason 
is that we frequently have large illustra- 
tions which must appear on the first 
page, consuming much space, and thus 
lessening the amount of matter that can 
appear there. These illustrations are 
not appropriate in the Sorgo depart- 
ment, but really should appear on the 
first page. We cannot see, for the life of 
us, what difference it makes, whether 
that department appears on the first, or 
second page, so the same amount of in- 
teresting matter appears, and our cor- 
respondent cannot say there has been any 
lack in this respect. On the second page 
it has nothing to interfere with it, and 
asthe pages of the RuRAL are now 
pasted and cut, it certainly does not mat- 
teron what page any department ap- 
pears. 
Taking down the flag, indeed! Why 
should we? Has sorghum ever made 
such a showingas this year? Is it not 
steadily increasing in public estima- 
tion? Has it ever before achieved such 
grand results? From New Jersey way 
across the Continent to California the 
best of sugar and siruphas been made, 
and in large and paying quantities. We 
have worked long and faithfuliy to ad- 
vance this great interest, and shall not 
abandon it, if;we live. before this country 
not only makes all the sugar needed for 


nose and tongue. 





home consumption, but exports it, and 





we believe if our life is lengthened to a 
tair oid age we shall see this accom- 
plished. For the benefit of this import- 
ant department, we put it on a page 
where it should have no intruders, where 
big cuts should not be put in to crowd 
out important matter. Instead of being 
chided, we hoped, the change 
would be appreciated and approved. 
And we half think our kind correspon- 
dent wanted an opportunity to pay the 
RURAL a compliment and took this 
method to doit. for his benefit we will 
say that the sorghum flag is still floating 
on the RuRAL WORLD staff, and that 
there it will continue to float until still 
greater victories are achieved. It was 
the first paper to espouse the canse of 
sorghum, when it had hardly a friend, 
and it will be the last to abandon It. The 
RURAL WORLD will continue to collect 
matter fresh from all parts of the coun- 
try, and weekly distribute it to its tens of 
thousands of readers, notonly in the 
United States, but in all parts of the 
civilized world. And in this good work 
in which we are engaged we invite the 
aid of our correspondent and of the 


growers and manufacturers of sorgo 
sirup and sugar. The RuRAL WORLD 
is in a position to do great good. 


This interest is growing and will con- 
tinue to grow and achieve great blessings 
for our country. 





Indiana Cane-Growers’ Association. 


CoL. COLMAN: Yesterday our exe- 
cutive committee met and arranged pro- 
gramme for our next meeting of Cane- 
growers. , 
I believe you gave us to understand 
that you would be with us this winter. 
Hope you can be with us and give us a 
talk on some pertinent subject—your own 
choice. We assign you an hour in even- 
ing first day. We have a reunion and 
supper the first evening at the Grand 
Hotel—but I will send programme when 
complete. Hope you can signify your 
acceptance at ,once. Time of meeting 
December 26, 27, 28, °83. Holiday week; 
all trains half fare the entire week. 
Truly, A. FURNAS. 
Danville, Ind. 
P.S. The outlook is now favorable 
for an interesting meeting. I have been 
gathering up the names and addresses of 
all the cane growers I could find, and 
will be able to reach them with circulars. 
Indiana has made a wide stride in ad- 
vance of anything heretofore done here 
in the cane industry. 
My own county, (Hendricks) has made 
perhaps twice as much sirup as ever be- 
fore and of much better quality. 
same of many other localities. 
The remark of all, is if you can make 
that kind of molasses, I will plant more 
next year. A.F. 
REPLY.—You can count upon our be- 
ing at your meeting. 





Sugar from Ottawa. 


EpitoR RURAL WORLD: T send you 
by this mail a sample of a forty-barrel 
lot of sugar just swung out. For beauty, 
color, crystal and purity I think the boys 
will have hard work to excel. We are 
through crushing for the season. I never 
want to pass through another season 
hke the past. Wet, cold, and disastrous 
all the way through. Our first planting 
of Amber cane commenced deteriorating 
in cane sugar and increasing in grape 
sugar from the time the seed commenced 
to harden. The cane kept on growing, 
throwing out suckers from the upper 
— All this, and a fermentation of a 
eaky glucose house, gave us enough 
trouble for one season, to say nothing of 
slough water for washing char. Although 
we have had hard experience the pust 
season, enough was proven to convince 
my associated friends that sorghum was 
bound to be king. Our second planting 
of Amber and Orange proved quite satis- 
factory in sugar, every strike when 
boiled by my method was a success. Our 
sirups thus far are bringing 50 cents per 
gallon. As we have made some money 
our work will go on, but with surround- 
ings and fixtures to suit. Kansasis a 
great sugar country, but there are many 
other places just as good. look for- 
ward to the meeting of cane growers in 
your city the coming winter with great 
interest. Some grand successes and ex- 
periences will be brought out. My work 
here was contrasted with two experts. 
They failed. These facts will come out 
by and by at the proper time. Iam busy 
storing machinery and cleaning up, so 
must close. The RURAL grows more 
and more interesting. Yours. 
Jas. WILLHELM. 

Ottawa, Kansas, Nov. Ist, 1882. 

The sugar came to hand and compares 
favorably with that received from other 
factories. 


Sirup From Clark County, Mo. 

EpITOR RURAL WORLD: With this 
find cash for two new subscriptions to go 
to names and offices given. 

We send you an average sample of 
Early Amber molasses, can not hardly 
keep it from getting too grainy this year, 
without a thermometer; we sent to St. 
Louis but could not get any. We are 
making without using anything to 
clarify. Have about 1800 gallons to 
make for custom and our own. There 
isa great deal of sorghum raised in 
Clark and adjoining counties, and would 
be a great deal more if there was a 
sugar refinery say about Keokuk or 
neighboring place. Would you please 
let us know where we can get a_ ther- 
mometer for next year, as it is too late 
for this. Yours truly, 

N. B.—We have 17 bols on hand, and 
a close neighbor has 10 bbls. 


JOHN G. 8S. 
Kahoka, Clark Co. 
Yes. Write. J. A. Field & Co., St. 
Louis. The sirup is received and a good 
average article, but needs lime. 


Going South. 

CoL. N. J. COLMAN: A young and 
industrious man in my employ desires to 
go South and work at the sugar boiling 
this winter. Will you please give me 
the address of some one down in Louis- 
iana that would be likely to employ him, 
and about how long the season will last. 
I will be through in ten days, weather 
permitting, at which time he will be 
ready to start. He has had six or seven 
years experience, and has worked tor me 
four years at the sorghum business. I 
think he will give any man good satis- 
faction so far as he is able from his ex- 
perience. Yours truly, T. J. C. 
Shiloh Hill, Ils. 


Mr. Schwarz was in our office on his 











way to Louisiana on Thursday last; said 
he was going South, and taking two 











young men that had been working with 
him along. He reports Southern manu- 
facturers desirous of securing Northern 
help. 





Chinese Interest in Sorghum Sugar. 


For 2,000 years sorghum has been 
profitably grown in China as a cereal, 
but has never been utilized asa source 
of producing sugar. The experiments 
made in this country by well-known 
scientists in this direction have attracted 
much attention in China. The people 
of that country are not slow to see that 
if the clear gain of its sugar value can be 
added to the seed crop it wiil prove a 
matter of vast importance to the Empire. 
Accordingly, some weeks ago the 
Chinese Embassador and his two secre- 
taries were among a party of visitors to 
the Rio Grande Sugar Company's works, 
for the purpose of learning what they 
could from observation of the processes 
employed in the manufacture of sugar 
from sorghum. Concerning the interest 
evinced by the shrewd and inquisitive 
representatives of the Celestial Kingdom 
a correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une says: ‘If they had been sugar ex- 
perts, inclined to purchase the whole 
coucern as an investment, they could 
not have studied the methods and ma- 
chinery more closely or more intelli- 
gently. They watched the cane through 
the rollers and followed the expressed 
juice asit was clarified and _ boiled 
through the vacuum pans to the centrit- 
ugals, and by their searching inquiries 
kept Dr. Collier and Superintendent 
Hughes constantly explaining every de- 
tail through the entire process. When 
the day was over there is little doubt 
that they had a more comprehensive 
knowledge of sugar-making than any of 
the American  visitors.”” That the 
Chinese Embassadors went there for a 
purpose is evident enough, and the next 
thing to be expected is that one of these 
days China will be largely engaged in 
the successful manufacture of sorghum 
sugar. 
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An Extraordinary Battle. 


Under the above heading, the Pail 
Mall Gazette relates an instance of bee 
ferocity as follows: . 

A remarkable instance of the ferocity 








wen afforded. Latety the Topsham 
Ho¥ticultural and Cottage Garden Socie- 
ty held its annual exhibition at the Re- 
treat, near Exeter. One of the tents was 
occupied by the Devon and Exeter Bee 
Keepers’ Association, and among its ex- 
hibits was one which excited a great 
deal of interest. This was a case con- 
taining several thousand dead drones, 
which had lost their lives in a sangui- 
nary battle. A well-known  apiarian 
was visiting a friend’s house, and on 
coming to one of the bee-hives it was 
found that there was a great uproar in- 
side. Closer inspection showed the 
ground below the hive to be covered with 
several hundred dead drones. and hosts 
of them were still being brought to the 
surface and boundled out by the work- 
ers, generally by being seized behind the 
head and dragged along to the exit, 
where, as a kind of farewell, a sting was 
given to them. Examination of the 
slain revealed the fact that they had been 
severely handled—many were head- 
less, others had lost legsor wings or 
both, and all bore evidence of 
rough usage. That the bees were yery 
much the superior force was shown by 
the fact that only about fifty of them had 
fallen iv the fray—a remarkable dispro- 
portion to the number § slain of the 
eremy. The battle had raged from 
about seven in the morning to the same 
hour in the evening, and seemed then to 
end only with the utter annihilation of 
the drones. 

To those unacquainted with the nature 
of the honey-bee, the above may seem 
an extraordinary affair, but it is one of 
very common occurrence, especialiy at 
this season of the year. Instead ofa 
battle, however,it wassimply a slaughter 
of the drones, which alway takes place 
in the fall of the year, after the honey 
flow has ceased. The fifty dead worker 
bees can hardly be charged upto the 
fighting qualities of the drones, as they 
have no mode of defence, being stingless. 
The drones are the male bees, and their 
only purpose seems to be the fertilization 
of the queens, and after the season is 
over they are mercilessly slaughtered. 
Queenless colonies will sometimes retain 
the drones through winter. 


im, He under certain conditions has just 





MOTHER SWAN’s WORM SrrRvuP.—In- 
fallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic; for 
feverishness, restlessness, worms, con- 
stipation. 2d5c. 





MISCELLANY. 

Ten thousand men are at work on the Pan- 
ama canal. 

“Five doctors; no end of medicine; no re- 
lief. Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure has driven away 
alleruptions and I’m nearly well.” IdaC. 
Young, Hamilton, I). 

The rain falls alike upon the just and the 
unjust; but it is the unjust who steal the um- 
brellas and let the just feel the rain.—N. O. 
Picayune. 

Bad temper often proceeds from those 
painful disorders to which women are sub- 
ject. In female complaint Dr. R. V. Pierce’s 
“Favorite Prescription” is a certain cure. By 
all druggists. 

The population of St. Louis is now about 
half a million. Chicago had a population of 
half a million at thetime of the last census, 
but we do not know how many have escaped 
since then.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

All who suffer from dyspepsia, indigestion, 
and kidney diseases, will find speedy relief 
from their pains and suffering, and will re- 
gain their health and vigor, if they will use 
the celebrated Home Sanative Cordial. 

Mount Adamsin Washington Territory was 
recently ascended by a large party who 
reached an elevation of 12,650 feet, where they 
descended 100 feet into the crater. A stone 
was dropped, and there was an almost deaf- 
ening reverberation. 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have 
sallow color of skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on face, or body, frequent headache or 
dizziness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat 
or chills alternated with hot flushes, low 
spirits and gloomy forebodings, irregular ap- 
petite, and tongue coated, you are suffering 
from “torpid liver,’ or “biliousness.” In 
many cases of “liver complaint” only part of 
these symptoms are experienced. As a rem- 
edy for allsuch cases Dr. Pierce’s “Golden 
Medical Discovery” has no equal, as it ef- 





fects perfect and radical cures. At all drug 
stores. 
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~ ALLEN’S 


Lung Balsam! 


A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY! 


—THAT WILL CURE— 


Coughs, Colds, Croup. 


Dr. Meredith, Den-¢ ¥ Jeremiah Wright, of 
tist, of Cincin’ti, was Marion County, W. 
thought to be in the Va., writes us that his 
last stages of con-() wife had Pulmonary 
sumption and was Consumption and 
induced by friends to was pronounced in- 
try Allen’s Lung Bal- curable by their phy- 
sam after the form- sician, when the use 
ula was shown him. of Allen’s Lung Bal- 
We have his letter sam entirely cured 
that it at once cured her. He writer(that 
his cough and that he and his neighbors 
he was able to re- think it the best med- 
sume his practice. icines in the world. 


SUMPTION, 


’ 
~me.0. Ss eoire Wm. A. Graham & 
chant, of Bowling r 2 % 
Grenn, Va., writes Co., Wholesale Deeg 
gists, Zanesville, O., 


Aprii4, 1881, that he 
wants us cpaeew mere" write us of the cure 
of Matthias Free- 


Lung Balsam has 

cured his mother of 
man, a well-known 
citizen, who had been 


Consumption, after 

the physician had 
afflicted with Bron- 
chitis in its worst 


given her “P as an 
I 
form for twelve yrs. 


incurable. e says 
others knowing her 

The Lung Balsam 
cured him as it has 


case have taken the 
Balsam and been 

cured. He thinks all cured many others of 
so afflicted should Bronchitis. 

give it a trial. 


ALLEN'S LUNG BALSAM 


is your hope. It has been tried by thousands 
such as you, who bave been cured. Many in 
their gratitude have given their names to us, 
that suffering humanity can read their evi- 
dence and believe. 


It is harmless to the most delicate child! It 


contains no Opium in any form! 


Recommended by Physicians, Ministers anda 
Nurses. In fact by everybody who has given 
it a good trial. Jt never fails to bring relief. 


As an Expectorant ithas no Equal. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


Epucas 


8) |, selentificand 
ate, Nervovs and Chronie Diseases. 
0 


Hours—9 . only. 
Dr. LUCAS is « graduate of two regular (Allopathic and ore | 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder o 
the mammoth Bellevue Medical Institute, San Francisco, andgit ts a 
well known fact that for 15 years he has confined himself to the 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
larly to those who have already pene themselves under the care of 
ignorant advertising charlatans, from whom they have received no 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done them more harm than gvod. 
Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, aad every year 
shows proof of its advance. By a ccmbination of remedies of 
curative power, Dr. LUCAS has so arranged his treatment 
that it will afford not only immediate relief, but permanent cure, 
ho are suffering from the damning 
effects of youthful indiscretions (Semi- 
nal Weakness), among others showing some of the following s ym p- 
toms: rvous and Phys Debility, Impotence (sexual in- 
ty), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhausted Vi- 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, D: nd Loss of Brilliancy to th 
Kye, Aversion to Society, Despo 
of Energy, and Frequenc 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast a ng 
not let false pride and sham modesty deter you from attending to your 
agonizing ailments. Many a bright and naturally gifted youngman 
endowed with genius, has permitted bis case to run on and on, until 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victim. 
R ber, that ** Prov ination is the Thief of Time,” so lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
stands your ailment, and who alone will know your case; ip re- 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made bys 
drudgery and night hideous. Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
gommerce, of culture and refinement, are to-diay suffering from the 
ruits of their doings, the seeds ot which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this tact. Oh! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, be 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day. 
Though you may for the present fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w’)l like s flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for- 
— and lost; so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate no 
longer. If you claim to be aman, act your part manly. Do not 
console yourself with the thought that Nature will help itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and yourse 
Remember, “‘ large oaks from little acorns grow,” “little ills germi- 
IDDLE D N nate fatal diseases.’’ 
Married or single, who 
are prematurely old, as a result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompanied by a slight smarting or hurning sensation, and findings 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small particles 
of albumen will appear, or the color will first be of athin or milkish hve, 
and again changing toa dark and torpid appearance, causing nervous debil- 
ity and loss of vitality. »_ thi 
eakness. In all such cases a perfect cw: gual 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfelt 
for every case of Private Disease that f fall to cure. 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines packed 60 as 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full description of case is 
given, but one perscnal interview in all cases preferred. Address 
Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 8, Clark St., Chicago, Hl. 




























All those who from indiscre- 

tions,ex cesses or other causes 

are weak, u!inerved, low spir- 

ited, poyseetly drained, and 

unable to perform Bife’s du- 
‘ar 





ties properly, can be certain- 
ly and permanently cured, 
without stomach medicines. 
Endorsed by doctors, minis- 
tersand the press. The Med- 
ical Weekly says: “The old 

lan of treating Nervous De- 

ility, Physical Decay, 
&c., is bd superecded by 
THEMABS' BOLUS.” 
Even hopeless cases as- 


| 


ee 


November 15, 1883. 


NERVINE 


The only known specific for Epileptic Fits. | 
saz Also for Spasms and Falling itmeen nan 
Nervous Weakness quickly relieved and cured. 
Equalled by none in delirium of fever.-@a 
a Neutralizes germs of disease and sickness, 
Cures ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. 
Cleanses blood, quickens sluggish circulation. 
Eliminates Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds.-@a 
aa Permanently and promptly cures paralysis. 
Yes, It is a charming and healthful Aperient. 
Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, twin brothers. 
Chenges bad breath to good, removing cause. 
(Fouts biliousness and clears complexion. 
Charming resolvent and matchless laxative.@a 
It drives Sick Headache like the wind.-@a 
=~ Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. 
Promptly cures Rheumatism by routing it.-<@g 
Restores life-giving properties to the blood.-a.4 
Is guaranteed to cure ail nervous disorders.-g4, 
"Reliable when all opiates fail.-wa 
Refreshes the mind and invigorates the body. 
Cures dyspepsia or money refunded.<@a 
Endorsed in writing by over fifty thousang 
xeading physicians in 6. 8. and Ftrope. Ga 
Leading clergymen in U. 8. and Europe.-@a 
Diseases of the blood own it a conqueror.<@s 
For sale by all leading druggists. $1.50 -@n 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


The Dr. $. A. Richmond Med. Go., Props., 
- (12) 
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| It promptly cures 
| public, a number ail nervous Dis- 
jof unprincipled orders, Impaired 
| parties have been . ead- 
endeavoring to ache, Hysteria 
counterfeit ¢ Wakefulness and 
js and style all other forms 
of kage, as of Mental Pros- 
wellas to put up tration. It is 
|a spurieus mix jaliy se r- 
|ture in bal viceabie inall the 
|imitation of the iseases of the 
genuine article, reat & Lu 
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be 
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16 MADE BY THE 


Si. Louis WINE GouPany,. 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 











DR. WHITTIER, 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis,{Mo., 


A regular graduate of two medical colleges, 
has been longer qneaged in the Chronic, 
Nervous, Skin and Blood Diseases than any 
other physicianin St. Louis, as city paper 
show and all old residents know. 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ercurial and other 
affections of the Throat, Skin and Bones, 
Blood Impurities and Blood Poisoning, Skin 
Affections, Old Sores and Ulcers, Impediments 
to Marriage, Rheumatism, Piles. Especia) 
attention to causes from overworked brain. 

Consultation at office, or by mail, free and 
invited. A friendly talk or opinion costs 
nothing. When it is inconvenient to visit the 
city for treatment medicines can be sent by 
mail or express everywhere. Curable cases 
guaranteed; where doubt exists it is frankly 
stated. ftice hours, 9 a.m. to7p. m.; Sun- 
days, 12m.tolp.m. Pamphlets free. 


MARRIACE CUIDE, 
260 PAGES, FINE PLATES, 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding. Sealea for 
50c in postage or currency. Over fifty won- 
derful pen pictures, true to life; articles on the 
following subjects: Whomay see” ; why not, 
why? Proper age to marry. ho marry 
first. Manhood; womanhood. Physical decay 
Who should marry. How life and happiness 
may be increased. Those married or con- 
templating ee should read. It ought 
to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
nnder lock and key. Popular edition, same 
as above, with paper cover and pages, 2% 











~ sured of certain r tion 
to full and perfect man- 
ood, Simple, effective, 
cleanly, pleasant. Send for 
treatise. Consultation with 
MARSTol free. 
RSTON REMEDY CO., 
46 W, 14th St., New York. 
; CHEAPEST AND BEST 
ills Lice 
Kille Lice, IN THE MARKET. 














Ticks and all 
Parasites that %& 
. infest Sheep. 
Vastly Superior to 
Tobacco, Sul- 
phur, ete. 


CARBOLIC 
SHEEP DIP. 


will be : 
ient to dip one hun-— = . 
sheep owners will nd that they’ arecamply sepsid by tke 
rs wil at they are am 
im; poses 5 “aa Chee flocks. leat! ” on = 
reulars sent, po: upon @) ion, givin, - 
rections for its use; Hey "certificates of ons Siving sheep- 
growers who have used ange quantities of the Dip, and 
pronounce it the most effective and reliable exterminator of 
scab and other a diseases of sheep. 
« MALLINCERODT & C0., .t. Lonis, Mo. 
Can be had through ail Commission Houses and Druggiste. 


FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-CURE, 


A favorite prescription of one of the 
Most noted and su specialists in the U.S. 
new retired) for the cure of Nervous 
Man , Weakness and Decay. Sen 
plain sealed envelope/ree. Druggists can fill it, 


Address DR. WARD & CO., Louisiana, Mo. 











‘We will send you a watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. C. 0.D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not catieipctory, returned at 
our expe! e manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO. 
or PITTSBURGH, PA. 2 









AGENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE’S 2000 
RECIPE BOOK. Sells at sight. For further in 
formation, address . Chase’s Printing 
House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








A MONTH, Ag’ts wanted. 90 best sell- 
articles in the world. 1sample Fase 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


Agents Wanted. Fastest selling books. Lar- 








st profits to canvassers. Circulars free. CO- 


FSET. or 


By return mail, Full Deseription 
aay New Tailor System of — 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


URN & NEWMAN, Publishing Co., Chicago. 





tt RUSSIAN NIHILISM 
AND EXILE LIFE IN SI- 
|BERLA, by the celebrated 
author and traveler, J.W 
Buel. Most thrilling ané@ 


cents by mail, in money or postage. 
valuable book of travels 
and adventures ever writ 


Elten. 600 large pages,over 


200 splendidillustrations. Sells on sight. Mag- 
nificent chance for agents. Pictorial cireu-, 
lars sent free. Canvassing outfits only 50c: 
Anybody can sell this book. Address, HISTOR- 
ICAL PUB. CO., 418 N. 3d St., St. Louis. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2TON WAGON SCALR, $40, 3 TON, $50. 
4Ton $60, Ream’ Hox Incinded. 
PRameER 8s sc E> $5:, 


240 Ib ‘s C 
The ave Bea Beareed PEICE LIST FREB> 
ES, TOOLS, &c. 


J 
BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, $10, 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10, 
Bl “AD vile, Vik oa & Other Articles 
owers, ovis, ices 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


The PONY SAW MILL 


A LICHT POWER DRIVES IT. 


Send for Circular. 


» CHANDLER 
& TAYLOR, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















rlor 
ENDREWS Joraing Bed,30 styles 
Burr Pat. Imp 
Elegant,Comfort- 
able, Portable,$25 
up, Send for Ii- 
a lustratad Catalo- 
gue. 
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peedy 
evil influences, good luck, 1# * 


OLOGER, PHYSICIAN. Curesall dise 
pres past and future love affairs, § 
marriage, 
speculations, what b 
attended. Book sent for 15 cts. 
SO 15th street, St. Louis. 
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Trees in the the School- -Yard and on n the Highway. 

Cou. Corman: I send you herewith | 
a letter on the ‘4 sthetics in Education,” 
otherwise flowers in the school room, 
and trees in the yard and on the high- 
ways. Giye it a place in your columns, 
and help the cause of **The true, the | 
peautiful and the good.” 

GEORGE C. 

Mascoutah, Ills. 

The friends of educatiou 1n this coun- | 
ty are often compelled to admit that the 
mental training of the child is not such 
as the time spent in school might fairly 
warrant. Especially 1s this true of our 
country schools. A remedy for this de- 
ficiency can, perhaps, be best found in a 
study of its cause. This I believe to be 
the absence of surroundings calculated 
to cultivate taste and quicken the powers 
of perception. So long as we allow the 
contents of books to be the sole factor in 
the education of our children, ignoring 
the influence of beautiful and elevatung 
associations, just so long may we expec “t 
~ be disappointed at the results shown 

y the school life of the average pupil. 
We should give our boys and girls some- 
thing more inviting to lookat than four 
bare and staring walls. ° 

It is no uncommon thing to see a shut- 
terless school house standing naked and 
forlorn upon the open prairie, unshaded 
and unadorued by uwee or shrub of any 
description. The interior, too, of tbe 

vuilding is often as bleak and barren as 
the ground around it. 

Let us relieve the monotony of such 
scenes by enclosing ample grounds and 
adorning them with grass ‘plots, shade 
and other ornamental trees. It is an 
old saying that men learn to do things 
by doing them, and we may justly add 
that children iearn to appreciate refine- 
ment and beauty by being in daily con- 
taet With them. I hold ‘that a bouquet 
of flowers on the teacher's desk is a} 
greater civilizing agent than. a whole 
w agon load of "rods. Let us cultivate 
not only the eye but alsotheear. The 
daily exercises should be enlivened by 
music. Ifan instrument can be added 
tothe school furniture, so much the 
better. A few inexpensive pictures will 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
room. The cost of these improvements 
would be insignificant compared with 
the benefit conferred. Beautiful sights 
and sweet sounds will go quite a s far in 

giving tone to the character of the fu- 
ture citizen as the humdrum of class ex- 
ercises. 

Perhaps this negligence on the part 
of school patrons is s due, in a measure, to 
the fact that many of them are tenants 
and do not therefore feel that interest 
ic improvements felt by those who have 
permanent interests in the ‘district. But 
this very fact is an additional reason for 
making them. No doubt, many of the 
children whose parents are now renters 
will, inthe changes so marked 1n this 
country, become ‘land owners and citi- 
zens, and the more refined the influences 
by which they are now surrounded, the 
better able will they be to fill creditably 
the responsibilities of citizens. 

Isuggest, then, that some one, our 
honorable County Judge, for instance, 
make, in due time, a call for an Arbor 
Day, on which the people in their respec- 
tive districts assemble and plant shade 
and ornamental trees along our high- 
ways and on our school grounds. As to 
the modus operandi, almost any one can 
plant a tree. During the dry season of 
the first year ground should be thorough - 
ly hoed and pulverized around the trees, 
so as to allow the gases of the earth to 
come in contact with the sun’s rays and 
with the external atmospheric influenc- 
es. Ifthis careis taken not one in a 
hundred will die. A little mulching 
with wet leaves o1 straw will answer 
where the hoeing is not resofted to. 
The holes can be dug this fall. They 
will thus absorb moisture during the 
winter—a thing much to be desired. 
The earth taken from the holes should be 
thrown up in heaps where the frost can 
thoroughly permeate it. Do not plant 
too deep. The more readily the sun can 
reach the roots the faster will they grow. 

The man who in our drouthy climate 
plants a tree, aside from the practical 
benefits of fruit and shade, is a public 
benefactor; since he does that which 
tends to lessen the frequency and force 
ofdrouth. ‘True, the planting, and sub- 
sequent growth of the tree, yield no im- 
mediate return in dollars and cents, but 
they do much more, since they encour- 
age and foster higher civili zation. 

We should not forget that the time is 
past, when, in our midst, the surround- 
ings and wants of a new country served 
of themselves as an educating power. 
We may, in all probability, never again 
point to an able President whose early 
life was that of arail-splitter, and who 
had never the advantages of schooling, 
capable judges, clerks ‘of courts, sheri 
and suryeyors who have filled their 
places creditably in spite of lack of early 
training, will in the future be only his- 
toric characters of pioneer times. Let 
us do ourduty as men, as our forefathers 
did theirs. 





EIsENMEYER. 





How to Fertilize Fruit Trees. 


Here and there on all‘farms and in 
most fruit gardens will be seen an occa- 
sional tree or grape vine, which seems 
to lack vigor—does not grow well, and 
yet seems to have no particular disease. 
‘The probabilities are that the tree is dy- 
ing of starvation and needs a liberal sup- 
ply of food. When you giveit this ra- 
tion, do notpile a load of manure 
around the trunk of the tree or the body 
of a grape vine. That is just the place 
where it willdo the least good. Near- 
est the trunk of the tree, the roots are 
alllarge. The fibrous roots—the feed- 
ers, are further off near the ends of the 
roots. These only can take up the nu- 
triment. It is alway safe to assume 
that the roots extendas far from the 
tree in every direction as do the limbs 
of the tree, and to properly fertilize, 
Spread the manure all over that area. 
Then fork it in and you have done a 
, work and done it well. If some 

isease has begun to work on the tree, 
you will put the tree in a healthy, v igor- 
ous condition, the better enabling it to 
Successfully contend against its enemies. 
We have seen numerous old pear and 
apple trees, bearing poor and gnarled 
fiuit, which the owners consider of no 
value, but whizlsuch treatment as we 
have outlined above would restore to 
their original usefulness. ‘I'ry it and be 

“nvinced.— Orange Co. Farmer. 





The Orchard Profits. 


Land set with apple trees, 
| cared fur, becomes the 
| part of the farm. One ucre of land set 
with trees 30 feet apart each way will 
contain about 50 trees. Lf these trees are 
well cared for,in 10 years they will be 
worth $10 each, or $500 per acre. ‘Ten 
acres of such orchards, would be worth 
$5,000. The apples which had been 
produced during the first ten years ought 


and well 
most valuable 


| to be sufficient to pay all the cost of care 


and culture. Then there remains an in- 
crease in the valuation Of the farm 
$5,000. A handsome increase in proper- 
| ty to be made in 10 years. Besides, ¢ 
farmer having such an orchard would be 
in position to do a profitable business in 
orcharding. During the next five years 
these trees ought to average at least a 
burrel of fruit each year, and perhaps 
there would be two barrels each. But at 
only one barrel each there would be 50 
barrels per acre. or 500 barrels on the 10 
acres, which, at $2 per barrel, would be 
$1,000 per year as the income from the 
orchard. Such an addition to the in- 
come of almost any farm would place the 
owner's financial affairs in a very satis- 
factory condition. After the trees had 
attained the age of 15 years, the yield 
per tree w ould be likely to average from 
two to four barrels per year, orfrom 100 
to 200 bariels per acre, or from 1,000 to 
2,000 barrels per year from the ten acres, 
affording a more substantial income than 
the average merchant or professional 
man obtains. Such results are attainable 
on any good fruit farm, where the soil is 
suitable and the location favorable. If 
onehas had no experience he should 
proceed slowly and carefully, learning as 
he goes along. He should not be in a 
hurry to set a large number of trees at 
first. Begin by setting a few trees. If 
those do well then set more. If the first 
fail, seek to ascertain why they failed, 
and set more and make them live. The 
careful observer will soon learn to care 
for his trees and make his efforts suc- 
cessful.—Dr. Reynolds, in N. E. Farmer. 





Horticultural Notes. v 


Apple or pear brush can often «2 turned 
to account as mulch. We have knowna 
successful apple grower to chop his finer 
brush into fragments a few inches long by 
means of a hatchet and block. and to use 
it as a mulch for his trees. If the trees 
are large and pretty completely shade the 
ground, this brush may be applied in the 
*odd years” with few, if any, unpleasant 
results. Brush much over an inch in 
diameter will not soon rot, however, but 
will remain as an objectionable feature on 
the surface.—American Cultivator. 


I do not think tar applied to the trunk 
of young apple trees in the fall would in- 
jure them. I[t certainly would not if a 
piece of paper was first wound around the 
trunk, and it would doas much good. 
Last year I read that if cloth was wound 
around our plum.trees and kept wet with 
crude carbolic acid no curculios would 
disturb the fruit. I tried it, and the cur- 
culios fairly laughed at my pains and 
would have ruined my fine crop had I not 
resorted to the sheet and mallet. Last 
spring the tree was dead. Query: What 
was the relation between the acid and the 
deuth of the tree? We may well be cau- 
tious how we apply such nostrums to our 
trees.—Prof. A. J. Cook, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, in New York Tribune. 


In making plans for new orchards one 
should be very sure that he gives the 
trees sufficient room. Apple trees should 
never be set nearer together than two 
rods, and forty feet is much better. Lar- 
ger, thriftier and longer-lived trees will 
be secured if they are set forty feet apart. 
If properly cultivated trees will need that 
much room in fifteen years. In the 
meantime small fruits may be grown be- 
tween the rows, but it must not be for- 
gotten that good culture and a liberal 
supply of manure must be given. Some 
plant peach trees alternately with the ap- 
ples. intending to cut them out when the 
apple trees need the room; but we have 
usually observed that the peach trees 
were not removed when they should have 
been. 


A writer in the Cincinnati Times gives 
his views of early pears as follows: 

Of all the early pears for a farmer’s 
garden I place Clapp’s Favorite first. It 
is a large handsome fruit; the flavor is a 
large sprightly acid; the tree bears early 
and abundantly and every year. If the 
fruit is picked as soon as the red cheek 
is seen and the red stem parts easily, and 
is ripened in a cool cellar, it does not 
rot at the core, and this is all the fault 
laid to it. Manning’s Elizabeth is a 
sweet little pear and bears early. Tyson 
is a delicious middle-sized pear, but one 
has to wait twelve years to find that out. 
These are all hardy, healthy trees, and 

come in before Bartlett. This is an ex- 
cellent fall pear, but the blight affects it 
badly. Bonne de Jersey, dwarf or stan- 
dard, is the most prolific pear I know of, 
and the dwarf bears the third year and 
every year after. Lawrence is a fine 
white pear. 


The grubs and cut worms are becom- 
ing so numerous over the prairie that we 
must do something to head them off. 
Plowing the ground late in the autumn 
is now conceded by gardeners and small 
fruit growers to be the easiest and sures‘ 
way of dealing with them. Perhaps, as 
with the larve of the canker worm, the 
fall plowing does not expose the embryo 
insect, but it seems to disturb the chan- 
nels provided for emerging in the spring. 
Do not think of planting a strawberry 
bed, a raspberry plantation, or a vege- 
table garden next spring on spring plow- 


ing. ‘If not already done be sure to have 
the soil inverted before the ground 
freezes. Aside from the insect trouble 


the action of the frost is needed in fixing 
the soil for convenience in spring plant- 
ing, and the more certain growth of seeds 
and plants. 


During the strawberry \season we no- 
ticed that a decaying strawberry had a 
pos attraction for the wire worm. We 
requently found as many as twenty of 
these worms beneath a single over-ripe 
or decaying fruit. This suggested that 
it might be possible to entrap the wire 
worm by placing some sweet substance 
about the plants that are troubled by it. 
Accordingly, on June 25th, we placed 
small lumps of a mixture of molasses and 
wheat flour about plants ef Sweet Wil- 
liam 1n the flower arden, which, from 
the early spring had been the favorite 
haunts of the wire worm. On June 29th 
an examination showed that our trap 
was a success, and we counted 35 worms 
under a lump of the mixture, the size of 
. silver dollar. We next collected a 
large number of the worms and placed 
them with a small quantity of soil on an 
earthen seed-pan, and placed on the soil 





of | 





a lump of the same mixture, with a little 
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Paris green added. The mixture 
tracted the worms as before but. to 
surprise, it did not kill them. 
fined them for a week in the pan, but did 
bot ay" thi it they diminishediu numbers. 
—Dr. E.L. Sturtevant. 


Just before winter sets in, tender 
shrubs and creeping plants should be 
covered with such material as is re- 
quired for fall pretection. Raspberries 
may be protected principally with earth, 
by bending them down and slightly cov- 
e1ing the tops. Tender flowering shrubs 
may be protected with straw. After 
carefully bending the lateral branches up 
to the stem, straw should be placed 
around the whole and well tied to keep 
it in place. 


our 


The strawberry bed needs particular 
care injcovering, for if not covered close 
enough, the plants will winter kill, and 
if covered too close they will die for 
want of air. It must be remembered 
that the strawberry plant is a partial 
evergreen, and will not bear close coy- 
ering; what it wants is a simple protec- 
tion from the extreme cold winds and 
the sudden changes, and yet have the air 
pass among them. Pine boughs make 
one of the best of materials for protec- 
tion; very coarse stable manure may be 
used, but care must be taken pot to 
spread large lumps of clear manure on 
the vines. Corn stalk are often used to 
advantage, also coarse grass. Whatever 
is used should be applied as soon as the 
growing season is over. 


Some years ago, cuttingsof currants, 
gooseberries, grapes, willows, quinces, 
weigelas, honeysuckles, spireas, hibiscus, 
deutzias and other plants which can be 
grown from cuttings of ripene® wood, 
were planted in spring; but after it be- 
came a recognized fact that the soil out 
of doors during October was warmer 
than the air immediately above it, and 
thus presenting ali the conditions which 
propagators endeavored to secure in the 
propagation of exotic plants by cuttings 
—that is, keeping the soil warmer than 
the air—autumn was found the proper 
time to put cuttings of hardy plants in 
the ground. This has led toa distin- 
guishing feature in nursery work, not 
only in planting cuttings, but in the gen- 
eral operations of the business. ‘Trees 
are sold in great quantities to be planted 
in the fall, and the work is now distri- 
buted through two seasons. instead of 
everything being rushed in spring. 

Cuttings of currants, &c., should be 
planted at once; even if the foliage has 
not fallen, it can be picked off 


the cuttings their entire length, leavj 


at- | 


We con- | 


HIS OWN ‘EXECUTOR. 


A Well-known Gentlenan’s Philanthrophy and 
the Commotion Caused by One of His 
Letters. 





( Rochester Democrat and Chronicle) 

We published in our local columns 
yesterday morning a significant letter 
from a gentleman. known personally or 
by reputation to nearly every person in 
the land. We have received a number 
of letters protesting against the use of 
columns for such **palpable frauds and 
misrepresentations ;*" therefore, to con- 
firm beyond a doubt the authenticity of 
the letter, and the genuineness of its sen- 
timents,a reporter of this paper was 
commissioned to ascertain all the possi- 
ble facts in the matter. Accordingly he 
visited Clifton Springs, saw the author 
of the letter, and with the following re- 
sult. 

Dr. Henry Foster, the gentleman in 
question, is 63 or 64 years uf age and has 
an extremely cordial manner. He pre- 
sides as superintendant over the celebra- 
ted sanitarium which accommodates 
over 500 guests and is unquestionably 
the leading health resort of the country. 
Several years ago this benevolent man 
wisely determined to be his own execu- 
tor; and, therefore turned over this mag- 
nificent property worth $300,000, as a 
free gift to a board of trustees, represent- 
ing the principal evangelical denomina- 
tions. Among the trustees are Bishop 
A. C. Coxe, Protestant Episcopal, Buf- 
falo; Bishop Mathew. Simpson, Phila- 
delphia, Methodist Episcopal; President 
M. B. Anderson, of the University of 
Rochester; Rev. Dr. Clarke, Secretary of 
the A. B.C. F. M. Boston. The benevo- 
lent purpose of the institution is the care: 
Ist.—of evangelical ministers and their 
families whose health has been broken in 
their work. any 
denomination, in good nding. 3d.— 
of members of any church; w ho would 
otherwise be unable to secure such care 
and treatment. The current expenses of 
the institution are met by the receipt 
from the hundreds of distinguished and 
wealthy people who every year crowd 
its utmost capacity. Here come men 
and women who were once in perfect 
health, but neglected the first symptoms 
of disease. The uncertain pains they 
felt at first were overlooked till their 
health became impaired. They little re- 
alized the danger before them, nor how 
alarming even trifling ailments might 
prove. "They constitute all classes, in- 





Sts, college professors and officials trom 


‘ ‘ 2 c . Select alcluding ministers and bishops, lawyers, 
dry and well pulverized svil, and ins dges, statesmen, millionaires, journal- 


the top of the cutting on a level with the 
soil. The cuttings should be from six to 
eight inches in length; tramp the ground 
firmly around them, and leave them: no 
watering will be needed. Inthe course 
of six weeks young roots will have formed 
but the plants need not be disturbed till 
spring, when they may be set out in 
their permanent locations, thus saving 
almost the growth of a year by this sys- 
tém of fall growing. 


Children love tiowers quite as much as 
older people, and if they are permitted 
to have a small garden all their ow n, in 
which they can plant, and dig, and weed 
and hoe, and use the tiny little imple- 
ments that are made so cheaply for the 
flower garden, they will not only take 
the greatest delight in its possession, 
and in the buds and flowers, but will 
also gain a large amount of faith and 
muscular development. Their love of 
the beautiful will also be largely culti- 
vated, and they can also be taught to 
give their flowers to the sick and poor 
children, and learn that to give pleasure 
to others is the surest way of receiving 
it themselves. 

But of all the lessons to be taught to 
children by working in a garden, the 
most valuable is the art of observation. 
So minute, so varied, and so delicate, 
and yet so unerring are the operations of 
nature that althouglr the closest study 
may fail to divulge her secrets, the re- 
wards of such study are sorich and so 
surprising that they are stimulated to 
fresh researches. Let the child plant 
morning glories, which bloom so bright- 
ly every morning, mignonette, and sweet 
alyssoin, and for-get-me-nots, to make 
tiny, sweet bouquets. Then give a 
monthly rose bush, a geranium, a fever- 
few, and some verbenas and pansies, 
and there will be an amount of flowers 
wnich will gladden the hearts of a 
schoolful of children. If the kind 
mother will attendto it,and have the 
beds laid out, and teach her darlings 
how to plant seeds and set ont plants, 
she will give them an occupation that 
they will not weary of while life lasts. 


PutTtTinGc Out TREES.—Last week, 
we set out, as is our custom, a bill of 
trees, and expect them to grow as well 
as if the work had been done in April. 
The trees arrived in good order from the 
nursery as they usually do, and out of 
the many hundred we have set out dur- 
ing our lifetime, we seldom lost one. 
Ona very limited space of ground a 
very large amount of fruit may 
be grown, provided the selections 
are made to succeed each other, with a 
limited number of trees of each kind. It 
is always desirable to have a fruit ground 
stocked with cherries, plums, peaches, 
quinces, and a few choice apples; the 
same ot pears, including some ten or 
twelye standard var ieties, including 

early and late ripening sorts; but for 
stocking an orchard we would refer the 
pomologist for standard varieties to 
those named on the Orange county pre- 
mium list. Such old fruit. growers as N. 
C. Coleman, of Goshen; Mr. Van Alst 
and the Morrisons, of Montgomery; Mr. 
William H. Wisner, of Bellvale; Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Force, of Newburgh; the 
Farm and Garden Club of Westtown. 
and other fruit growers of equal note, 
have the whole thing by heart, and all 
you have to do, is to try and beat them 
if you can, at the annual exhibitions.— 
Orange County Farmer. 








CATARRH OF THE BLADDER. 
ing, irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
and Urinary Complaints, cured by 
‘“‘Buchu-paiba.’’ $1. 





In Roanoke county, Va., the other day Miss 
Emily Thompson, one of the acknowledged 
belles, was married to Napoleon Ainsworth, 
a full-blooded Choctaw Indian, a_ college 
graduate, and avery successful lawyer. They 
have gone to Indian Territory to live. 





A Fact WortH REMEMBERING.—A 
severe cold or cough can be soonest 
cured by mk a to directions, 
Allen’s Lung Balsam. I< can be pro- 
cured at any drug store. It is harmless 
to the most delicate person, and can be 

iven to children without fear of injury. 
‘ry it if you have a cold or a cough. 


all parts of the land. 

Drawing the morning Democrat and 
Chronicle from his pocket, the reporter 
remarked, ‘‘Doctor, that letter of yours 
has created a good deal of talk, and 
many of our readers have questioned its 
authenticity.” 

“To what do you 
the doctor. 

‘Have you nut seen the paper: ’ 

“Yes, but I have not had time to read 
it yet.” 

The reporter thereupon showed him 
the letter, which is as follows: 

CLIFTON SPRINGSSANITARIUM CoO., ) 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Oct. 11, 1883. j 

DeEAs Str: Lam using Warner’s Safe 
Cure, and I regard it as the best remedy 
tor some forms of kidney disease that we 
have. I am watching with great care 
some cases lam now tr 
and I hope for favorable results. 

I wish you might come down your- 
self, as | would like very much to talk 
with you about your sterling remedy 
aud show you our institution. 

Yours truly, 


refer?”? remarked 





Safe Cure is a very 


ed under 
completeness of my commendation.” 





[Signed } HENRY Foster, M.D. 
“IT do not see why anybody should be 


skeptical concerning that letter,’ re- 
marked the doctor. 
‘Isn*t it unusual fora physician of 


your standing and influence to commend 
a proprietary preparation?” 

*T don’t know how it may be with oth- 
ers, butin this institution we allow no 
person to dictate to us what we shall use. 
Our purpose is to cure thesick. and for 
the work we use anything we know to 
be valuable. Because I know Warner's 
valuable preparation, 
As its power is manifest- 
so shallI add to the 


I commend it. 
my use, 


‘sHave you ever analyzed it, doctor?” 
‘-We always analyze before we try any 
preparation on which we donot know 


the constituents. But analysis, you know, 


only gives the elements; it does not give 
the all-important proportions. The re- 
markable power of Warner’s Safe Cure 
undoubtedly consists inthe proportions 
according to which its elements are 
mixed.’’ While there may bea _ thous- 
and remedies made of the same elements, 
unless they are put togetherin proper 
proportions, they are worthless as kidney 
and liver preparations. 

‘I hope some day to meet Mr. Warner 
personally, and extend fuller congratula- 
tions to him onthe excellence of his 
preparations. I have heard much of 
him as the founder of Warner Observato- 
ry, and asa man of large benevolence. 
The reputed high character of the man 
himself gave assurance to me in the first 
place that he would not puta remedy up- 
on the market that was not trustworthy; 
and it wasasource ofa good deal of 
gratification to me to find out by actual 
experiment that the remedy itself sus- 
tained my impressions. 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Foster 
is precisely the same found by Dr. Dio 
Lewis, Dr. Robert A. Gunn, Ex-Surgeon 
General Gallagher and others. and proves 
beyond a doubt the great efficacy of the 
remedy which has awakened so much at- 
tention in the land and rescued so many 
men, women and children from disease 
and death. 








Grapevines. 


I have for sale an excellent lot of Elvira, 
Missouri Riessling, Goethe, Martha, Noah, 
Nortons, and other desirable kinds of Grape- 
vines. Send for prices, wholesale and retail. 
Address, C. T. MALLINCKRODT, 

St. Charles, Mo. 











GAD Plants of Best Quality. Gx 


Warranted true to name. Low- =e 





est prices and largest assort- 
ment of old and new varieties, <amy 
called to 
PROMISING NOVELTIES. 
«ofiiaresell r + 
BUSH, SON & MET - 
Bushburg, Jefferson County "Mo. i) 
PROFS. hey SCOVELL, 
of ot Champaign, 1 ww nt free on sqpteninen 


free by mail. Special attention 
am] 
een | for price list. 
N orthern Sugar Cane Manual 
5. SQUIER, Buffalo, N. 


Trees and Plants, 


Nursery on Olive Street Road, 
liles from St. Louis 
Court House. 
APPLE TREES, two to four years old; 
Harvest, Red June, Red Astracan, Maiden’s 
Blush, Rambo, Jene ton, Yellow Bellefiower, 
Winesap, Rome Be auty, Smith’s Cider, Ben 
Davis, V illow Twig, and many others, P rice, 


20 cts. 
Troth, 


Early 


PEACH TREES — Amsden, Hale, 
Crawford (Early and Late), George the Fourth, 
Oid Mixon, Stump of the World, Smock,Heath, 
&c., &c. Price, cts. 

Pears, Plums, Cherries—best v arieties. Price 
50 cents. 

Shade Trees: Carolina Pop] , Tulip, Linn, 
Sycamore, Elm Maple, Ash, Horse Chestnut, 
Red Bud, Dog Wood, &c., 50c to T5e. 

Flowering Shrubs in large variety, 50c. 

Small Fr uits, such as Raspberries, c urrants, 
$1 50 per doz.; Strawberries, $2 00 per 100—the 
choicest kinds. 

Evergreens—Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine, 
Austrian Pine, Red Cedar, Arbor Vitz, Irish 
Juniper, Savin, &c., 50c to 3 

Address COLMAN NURSERY Co., 

Care RURAL WORLD, 600 Olive St. 


50,000 KIEFFER ad 









and 
Z Frui ts lant pate. re hore’. 
Huateville Nurseries, Huntsville, in. 


ESTABLISHED 1866, 


P. M. KIELY & CO., 


Commission Merehants, 
719 Broadway. - - St, Louis, 


Fruits in their ir Season a Specialty. 





We offer to shi opers rs 16 years experience, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 


_Stenefl plates, , price currents, ete. free. 


THE BAYLES 
SOUTH ST. LOUIS NURSERIES | 3 


Make a 


‘Specialty ot Growing 


Apple, Peach, Pear, 


(Dwarf and Standard), 


CHERRY AND PLUM TREES, 
Also Everblooming & H. P, Roses, 


And furnishing Nurserymen and Dealers at 
Lowest Rates, Correspondence solicited. 
8S. M. BAYLES, 
South St. Louis, "Mo. 





$72 $72: BE, $12 a ‘day at home easily made. Costly 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ses 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, special! Aig 
ared for House Culture and Winter 
elivered safely by mail, postpaid,at all Bo 

5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 

12 for $2; 19! ~j $3; 26 for $4;'35 for $5; 75 for 

$10; {00 for $13. We CIVE a Handsome 

Crocont of Cholee and ve ROSES Free 

every order. a completes 

Treatise pi fon Rose, 70 pp. elegantly PIP Ss, ° cor wall 

THE DINCEE x CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pe 


RASPBERRY PLANTS FOR SALB, 
Turner, Twack, Cuthbert, at low rates by 
the thousand. Also Rubiea and other new 
varieties. SAMUEL MILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 








|Fishing Nets, 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, moe and Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


C. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EVAPORATINGFRUST 


Full treatise on imp..ve* 
8, yie en ee 
and general 


AMERICAN M’FG CO 


FRANKLIN OOUNTY, P& 
en {TON DENTAL ASSOOLA- 
TION— Originators of use of 
gas for extracting teeth without 
Pain. Gas pure. Sure and safe. 
Jental operations of all kinds 
yon permet Ls best manner and at lowest rates. 
LYN, Dentist, 517 Olive Street, St. 















ak, — 


“THE BEST IS TH& CHEAPEST." 


wits, ENGINES seston 


MILLS, Horse Powers, 


(F or allzections ne and parpoess. Write fur Free F 
tman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, io 


UFFERERS from Youthful Imprudence, 
causing NeryousDebility,. Men- 
tal and Physical Weak 4" Valuable informa- 
tion for home cure FREE.%; sed 23 years success- 
fully. Dr.A.G.Olin, Box 242, Chicago, IIL 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing n - 
ity, apes | ony. etc. havi to 4 
known rem scovered a sim: ple means of self- 
cure, which he’ will. send FREE to hie fellow-sufferers 
Address. J. J. iL REEVES. 4 48 Chatham m Rt. New Vork 
6000, cheap homes tn Audrain, Boone, Cal 
loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail 


roads, kchools and churches. No debts; low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 








Address True & Co”. Augusta, Me 





for our PRICED CATALOGUE, 


\NDRETH 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR Door! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. 


PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 


Drop us a Postal Card 


Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA. 





PLANTS. 





cating with it, | 


pe aa Ly Need 
of culture of apes Root 
Planting, etc. only 10c io. 
several thousand Varieties, 





/ BLES 


for ALL 
tested; only the best sent ou 
M anual ; History and best Tnethods 
Crops, Grasses, 

‘Annual Catalogue and Price List ct 


EEDS 


ROPS eT ALE CLI- 
Fodder Crops, Tre« 


sinersstos HIRAM SIBLEY “& CO, CHICAGO, Ill. Rochester,N.Y 










WASHER. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less 

Clothes than any other in the World. We challenice 
any manufacturer to produce a better Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. The only 

Washer that can be clamped to any sized 

tub like a Wringer. le of malleable 
iron,galvanized, 

machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri- 
tory. Our agentsall over the couutry are making 
from $75 to $200 per month. price, $7. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 





THE KEYSTONE seen 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all’ giving perfect 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST - WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Circulars editor of this paper. 


S & Co., Erie, P: 










F AY“ Currant 
Quantuns. 
att FRUITS REES, 


IATLAS Woe a0) 


IND:ANAPCLIS, 9-8 U.S.A. tea 
MANUFACTURERS 0} ‘y 


STEAM ENGINES 2p 
OILERS, 


OCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY © 


GRAPES 
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ALL BEST, BEST, 
NEW AND 
OLD. 


LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS. 
First-Clase- Free Catalogues. (GES.S. SONSELEN, Fredonia N.Y. 











IRON FENCE Buil Proof 5Ocrod, $160 mile Save 10% cent & 


For Cattle, Sheep & Hogs 
} Irom Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, 
Porbing Me Machines, Barbs, &c. 
& GOULD, Mfs 
1201 to tite oy Ave St. Louis 


logue Free 





An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 

now traveling in this country, says that most 

of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 

see oe trash. or says that Sheridan's 
re absolutely eo 


nm Powders ire and 


Seresaeet valnetite. a on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's - C rondition Powders. Dose, | teasp'n- 


ful to 1 pint food. 


id everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. I. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass. 





The Best $1. Dictionary In The World! 


vecnt fatioys 


on pee paper, beautifully vonndia English clo 
ornamented with gold and black designs. 


608 Pa EG, Ts book contains 608 p: 
to which is adde 


an ep 


Political, 1, and of general inte: 


40,000 Words. "= ton contin ont nan 


and a Byactey Devine, this number being all the 


ERLY PRONOUNCED, 
needed words found in 


700 Illustrations. "ir, mismo 


NSECTS 

EEDS, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds of objects found 
MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, 
and MINERAL king- 
es, in connection with the word and 
a thing is and means far better than 


Eng Gees, fuPL Brrps, ANIMALS, FisHEs, I 
ERS. 


in MEcHAN! 108, 


AVAL, Borany, and the , AermaL, VEGETABLE 
doms, interspersed through 576 p pa 
ce W 


definition, showing atag 
the beat word definition. 


This book is a READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Mark This ! ! for Reapers, WORKERS, THINKERS and 
Writers, and of incalculable worth to every class. Besides being a 


complete Dictionary pimp ty it contains Concisz, Iupor- 
TANT and CORRECT ARTICLES on the following a ge viz.:—A BBRE. 


VIATIONS incommon use. A full table of SyNon 

thegreatest value to those who would write and speak 
smoothly and correct y. A BloGRAPHICAL REGISTER, 
containing dete of birth and death of the Famous 
PrrsonaGes OF History, Art, SCIENCE, LiTERA- 
TURE, RELIGION and Potties, from the earliest 
known times to the present. Thisinformation alone 
is worth the price of the book Also, ForEIGcN 
Worps and Prrases; AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
Names; SoBriqgvets given to AMERICAN STATES, 
&e.; TABLES Of WrieHnTsand MEasv RxyS; TARLEs of 
MERIC Sys’ TEM; Marks and Ruues for Poncrva- 
TION ; Div ISIONS Of TIME; SIMPLE RULES for SPELL- 
ING; Use of CaprraL LETTERS ; PARLIAMENTARY 


RULEs and UsaGes; VALUABLE INFORMATION for | 


and Encyclopedia of 
e yy a saaivereal and ok for rose? 
Mandsomely illustrated, neatly d from aioe een with plain si. 


‘Price, $ 


pages. and is a _ 
nouncing lexicon of the lish language, 
mn appendix of useful and valuable in 
pg a of facto a setnrages . Teal, “lographic tod 
ome of matters storica tatistica rap 
1, Geographica. ‘ co 


reference, 


Srmation, oom cone 


ANTS, FLOw- 


ILITARY, 





This table is of 
Business Men; StzEs of Booxs and Papers; Gzo- 
GRAPHICAL STATISTICS; CENSUS Of PRINCIPAL 
Crtres, &c.; DIsTANCE TABLES; CornaGke TABLES ; 
and various other informati 

y this book is invaluable 


You Need Et I 5 °evt 


would UNDERSTAND what he is daily c 
ReaD, SpEaK and Write. It is a 
SULTED Evrny Day, very UsErci and NECESSARY, 
You cannot afford to be without it. It is et to 
all other low-priced Dictionaries. We guarantee it 
will please you. If you cannot afford to p: faeces 
dollars for a Webster. you curteinly Foe Diford on? 
dollar for a book to take the place of 


Mailed free to all whe will send us a club of four new subscribers to the RURAL Wenss, or 





it will be sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar cash. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
BY NORMAN J. COLMAN 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


ADVERTISING: 25 cents per line of space; re- 
duction on large or long time advertisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
00 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RoRAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
the country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarterof a century, which is the 
highest possible recommendation of its value 
as an advertising medium. 








SOMETIME during the seer. | month a 
Farmers’j meeting 1s to be held at Hig- 
ginsville, Mo., to discuss various matters 
pertaining to the farm, special attention 
being given to the subject of building 
creameries. So many practical men will 
be present it is expected the meeting will 
bring good and speedy results, and it is 
hoped that all who can, will attend. 








A WORD with you, reader. We have 
reason to be pleased with and proud of 
the present circulation of the RURAL 
WORLD; but have also reason to say to 
our good old friends and present readers 
that, with but an hour’s labor this week 
on their part it can be doubled. There 
is no one getting the RuRAL WORLD 
who could not, if he would,*in an hour 
secure us from one to five new subscribers 
for next year’s paper. It will cost but 
one dollar trom now until January Ist, 
1885, and we want all the new subscrib- 
ers we can get, and more too. We ought 
to have 100,000 subscribers to-day, and 
could have by January Ist, with # little 
help. It costs but one dollar. 





Pror. A. J. COOK, Professor of Entom- 
ology in the Michigan State Agricultur- 
al College, has sent to this offce a copy 
of his ‘*Bee-keepers’ Guide, or Manual 
of the Apiary,” being the ninth edition, 
revised, enlarged, mostly re-written and 
beautifully illustrated; for which a very 
large demand has been manifested by the 
bee-keepers of the West, and particularly 
through the columns of the RURAL 
WORLD. 

The work may be had by addressin 
this office, at a cost of $1.20, or it an 
the RuRAL Wor LD for $2.00. This new 
edition of the ‘‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide” is 
wanted by everyone keeping bees. 





AND now we learn there is a corner in 
glass. The dealersin this city, in ex- 
plaining away why they are charging 
nearly double the usual price for glass, 
state that two months ago the glass blow- 
ers inaugurated a strike against the fac- 
tories, demanding higher wages. The 
demand was refused, but the strikers, an- 
ticipating this, had made provisions for 
a prolonged fight, and much to the sur- 
prise of the manufacturers are still out 
and defia1.t, and thus matters have stood 
since last September, neither party 
yielding. The proprietors and mana- 
gers of the very extensive establishments 
at Pittsburg are not so much opposed to 
an advance in wages as they are to the 
idea of being dictated to by the glass blow- 
ers and operators in the factories, and in 
maintaining a cherished principle they 
witness a serious financial loss that grows 
with time. ‘The strikers, too, are making 
a desperate fight and in doing so cannot 
but keenly feel the loss resulting to 
eee and the end seems to be far 
off. 





FiGuREs tell telling stories some- 
times. especially when they are vouched 
for by the public records. as will be found 
in the following from the editorial col- 
umns of the New York Sun: ‘Before 
the civil war congress usually appropriat- 
ed eyery fourth year a sum of $10,000 or 
$15,000 to refurnish the White House for 
an incoming president. Such parts of 
the old furniture as had been injured 
were sold, and the proceeds of the sale 
were added to the fund forthe new 
equipment. But since the accession of 
Grant the appropriations have increased 
enormously, as the following shows; 
1870, $25,000 ; 1871, $15.000; 1872, $5,000; 
1873, $12,000; 1874, $10.000; 1875, $10,- 
000; 1876, $10,000; 1877, $17,000; 1878, 
$20,000; 1879. $25,000; 188% $23,000; 
1881, $20,000; 1882, $30,000; 1883, $25,- 
000; 1884, $25,000—total. $272,000. It 
will be noticed that $85,000 were voted 
for furniture during the term of the 
presidency of Mr. Hayes and more than 
half of this total in the years 1879 and 
1880. If this money was honestly ap- 
plied to the objects for which it was 
granted the White House must have 
been thoroughly equipped in every re- 
spect when Gen. Garfield entered it as 
president. But itis an open secret that 
scarcely any of the articles of ordinary 
household use were found in the 
Executive Mansion on the 4th of March, 
1881. They had mysteriously disappear- 
ed with the exodus.” 


DOES IT EVERY TIME. 


Epiror RuRAL WorRLD: I must ac- 
knowledge that it pays to advertise, es- 
pecially in the RURAL WORLD. My lit- 
tle card of peach pitts, nuts, ete., for 
sale, has brought me quite a number of 
enguiries, and I have made sale to each of 
them. One of them calls for 500 bushels 
of walnuts, and I shall be able to fill the 
order and will ship them in a few days. 

W. B. WRIGHT. 

Mount Vernon, Ills. 


THE BARB-WIRE MONOPOLY. 


¥or months past the barb wire men 
haye been at loggerheads, and the same 
has grown out of the claims made by the 
Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co.’s 
claim of a royalty of seventy-five cents 
on every one hundred pounds made by 
anyone but themselves. 

The latest developments come to us 
under date of Joliet, [lls., Nov. 12th, and 
are as follows: 

“It has leaked out that a secret 
meeting of all the barb-wire manufac- 
turers of this place and quite a gathering 
from outside places was held Saturday 
night for the purpose of forming a pool, 
not only to oppose Washburn, but to 
effect an agreement whereby all the man- 
utacturers will desert the State in a body 
and locate in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
other Western points, covered by the 
effect of the recent decision of Judge 
Treat in St. Louis, pronouncing Wash- 
burn‘s patentsinvalid. Judge Blodgett’s 
decision in this district, which upholds 








November 15, 1883. 











Washburn and gives to him the exclusive 
right for barbing wire for fencing pur- 
poses, is still 1m effect, and all manufac- 
turers in bis jurisdiction are held subject 
to Washburn’s patent, while in Judge 
Treat’s district Washburn is powerless 
and manufacturers are permitted to go 
ahead without interference 2nd without 
the payment of any royalties whateyer. 
They can therefore put out their product 
and reap a good profit at prices which, 
on account of heavy royalties, manufac- 
turers in this district can not compete 
with except at a loss. This new corpor- 
poration already has agents out west 
hunting desiraggle locations, and the he- 
gira of the barb wire men from Illinois 
may soon be expected. Citizens in this 
place are considerably exercised about it, 
since it will throw from 500 to 1,000 men 
out of employment and take out of the 
place its dozen or more barb-wire factor- 
ies, which add largely to the wealth and 
business prosperity of the city.” 





A CANADIAN IDEA. 


We have been told before to-day, ‘‘to 
go trom home for news,” and we are 
reminded of the adage by the following 
editorial from the Montreal, (Canada). 
Witness; of Nov. 7. Is it any matter 
for surprise that emigrants prefer other 
States for settlement, whilst such bare- 
faced and impudent falsehoods are told 
of Missouri? We bhave known the Mon- 
treal Witness for more thana quarter of 
acentury, as a fearless and truthful rep- 
resentative of what it believed to be true, 
but can assur@ it that, whilst we have 
lawless people in our State its represen- 
tations are a long, long way wide of the 
mark. The Witness has, to say the least, 
been sadly misinformed, as its own citi- 
zens can inform it. The RuRAL WORLD 
suggests that it interview the Hon. Matt. 
H. Cochrane of its own Province, and 
tell the story from his standpoint. ‘This 
is the editorial referred to: 

“An attempt, which to be successful 
must be a Herculean one, is being made 
to cleanse the Missourian stable. For a 
long time in Missouri the privileged 
classes were murderers, highway and 
public robbers, gamblers and thieves of 
various grades. From being non-pro- 
tective of respectable people the author- 
ities have of late become aggressive to- 
ward them. Officials who ventured to 
stem the tide of crime and immorality 
were dismissed through the influence of 
rings under the patronage of the Gover- 
nor himself. That dignitary, too, had 
come to degrade the high function of the 
pardoning power to an extent that made 
his authority really a terror to well-doers 
and a praise to them that did evil. The 
afflicted commonwealth ts not yet, how- 
ever, in a region of despair, since it is 
able to furnish a grand jury moral, firm 
and courageous enough to indict a for- 
midable array of officials for various high 
misdemeanors. Even the Governor 
himself is censured by these patriots, 
and a recommendation made that the 
pardoning power he has prostituted be 
taken trom him. Crime and corruption 
have, however, held sway so long in the 
State and in the city of St. Louis that the 
grand jurors require the support, to the 
end of what must be a great struggle, of 
all the moral strength of the common- 
wealth.” 


THE COMING CONTEST. 


The Washington correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican telegraphed that 
paper last Wednesday night, after the 
complete returns of the election had 
been receiyed, as follows: 

There has been a great deal of figuring 
on the electoral vote here to-day. The 
Mahone disaster has about buried the 
Republican hope of carrying several 
Southern States next year and the 
thoughts of the politicians and managers 
will be chiefly to the North. One could 
hear to-day on every hand the declara- 
tion that New York must be the great 
battle ground next year. Statistics were 
resorted to to prove that this would be 
the case. Republicans took encourage- 
ment from the following election esti- 
mate which appeared to receive general 
approval: 

SURE DEMOCRATIC ELECTORAL VOTES. 
Alabama........++++. 10] Missouri 
. ‘ 









Arkansas New Jersey..... 
Delaware. . 8] North Carolina..... 
Florida seeseees.s 4] South Carolina 












Georgia eee -++ee 13] Tennessee....... 
TRGIMNA. cccccccccees 16] TOKAB.ce  seee.ce. 
Kentucky........... 13; West Virginia...... 6 
Louisiana ...... ... pen 
Maryland........... 8 | Total ....e0. -oe 165 
Mississippi.......-.. 9| 

SURE REPUBLICAN, 
Illinois ... ccccce BIL OWIO « geccoccce. .. 
TOWARD .cccccseece ecoce 13] Oregon — neve. ecoce 8 
Kansas........... « 9| Pennsylvania.:... 30 
Main@.oo-.00..2. 0000 6 | Rhode Island....... 4 
Massachusetts...... u4 | Vermont......eseees 
Michigan eves 13 | Wisconsin ....000-.- Il 
Minnesota..... Pas | cout 
Nebraska .. 5 Total. .ccrccccccce. 168 
New Hampshire.... 4 

DOUBTFUL. 

California..... 8 | New York.......... 36 
Colorado..... ° 3 | Virginia........ seo. 12 
Connecticut ........ j an 
MOCRGH.060 -s-coccse Bi TOCA. ccccccccece +. 68 


ACCORDING TO THIS ESTIMATE, 

the party which obtained the thirty-six 
votes of New York will elect the presi- 
dent, and neither party can win without 
the New York vote. From what has 
leaked out to-day here it is probable that 
the Republican champaign is tobe shap- 
ed on the above basis. he talk of cap- 
turing several Southern States is not re- 
ceived with much favor since Mahone’s 
eclipse in Virginia. It appears to be the 
general opinion here in official and po- 
litical circles that from now till after the 
presidential election the politics of the 
State of New York will be of extraordi- 
nary interest and attract very great at- 
tention. 





DEATH OF R. W. GENTRY. 


R. W. Gentry. of Pettis County, Mo., 
is kaown to all the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD as one of the most enterprising 
breeders of Spanish Merino sheep in the 
State of Missouri. His demise on Fri- 
day last was heralded over the wires and 
published in the morning papers in St. 
Louis on Saturday, taking everybody by 
surprise, for he was young, only 26 years 
of age, full of energy, and one of the 
most enterprising in fhe State. He was 
a minister of the Christian Church, and 
at our request the Rev. J. W. Smart pre- 
pared the following obituary for our 
readers: 

Friday evening Nov. 9, 1883, at seven 
o’clock, near Sedalia, Mo., the gentle 
spirit of this young man took its flight 
to the spirit world. It seems strange 
that the young and the talented are thus 
taken just as they are entering upon use- 
ful lives. But so itis, and we humbly 
vow tothe will of Him who doeth ail 
things well. We do not understand all 
about it now, but when the “mists have 
cleared away” we shall then know how 
itis. R. W. Gentry was no ordinary 
man, as all who knew him will testify. 








Naturally he was bright, and be had en- 
joyed the boon ofa liberal edu-ation. 
ie graduated with first honors from the 
State University at Columbia, and soon 
afterward made an engagement to locate 
with the Christian Churen in Columbia, 
asits pastor. It was quite an undertak- 
ing for one so young and without expe- 
rience to take such a charge as Columbia, 
where some of the most talented preach- 
ers of Missouri had lived and labored. 
But he proved equzl to the task, and 
while there elicited praise from his own 
brethren on account of his pulpit abili- 
ty. His pastorate was short but quite 
successful, and satistactory to his Church. 
He could have continued indefinitely, 
and when he tendered his resignation 
there were many sad hearts among the 
people of his charge. 

He owned a very large farm in Pettis 
county, near Sedalia, and business de- 
manded his presence there. This was 
the cause of his resignation at Columbia. 
He did not intend to abandon his chosen 


calling; in the near future he con- 
templated entering into active 
work again for the bet- 
terment and the saving of 
his fellow-mev. But he has been 


ealled home, with his plans and purpos- 
es unfinished. He died as he had lived 
—a Uhristain, and now enjoys the rest 
promised the true, the faithful and the 
good. 

There is no young man that we call to 
mind now in Missouri who is the equal 
of R. W. Gentry. His wisdom, his at- 
tainments and his good common sense 
were greater for his age thanany one 
we know. His character was spotless 
and his integrity unimpeachable. . 

Among the farmers and stock-raisers 
of Missouri he was well known, having 
been associate] with them in various 
ways for some years. The news of his 
death will bring sadness into many 
homes, not only in his own State, but 
elsewhere. Wherever he was known he 
made friends, and was loved and honor- 
ed by those friends; and now they will 
sadly mourn his death. But they will 
remember him as a model young Chris- 
tain man, and around their memories of 
him the light of heaven will never go 
out. 

The great sorrow, however, is in his 
own home, with the companion of his 
joys and sorrows. ‘lhere the shadow is 
the darkest, and in his mother’s home 
this great shadow hides away much of 
the sunshine. But they are all children 
of God, and their faith, no doubt, sees 
beyond this darkness that now is, so that 
they sorrow not as those who have m 
hope. 

There is abrighter day, when loved 
ones, who have followed the dear Christ 
in this life, shall meet again. 


St. Louis, Nov. 12, 1883. 





GROW MORE FRUIT. 


The observing fruit-grower who has 
watched current events in connection 
with his business the last two years, 
must feel convinced that substantial in- 
ducements exist to grow more fruit and 
extend his field of operations. The larger 
and more important fruits, such as ap- 
ples and peaches, have yielded fine 
profits to a great many cultivators dur- 
ing the last two or three years. It may 
be urged that the high prices prevailing 
was a natural result arising from the 
scarcity of fruit, the failure of the crops 
in so many sections, and this must be 
regarded as the strongest point that can 
be made against increased cultivation. 
We will take Missouri for instance. The 
bulk of the growers and shippers have 
shipping facilities, or, are sufficiently 
near a railroad to ship to distant mar- 
kets, if local buyers do not purchase,and 
no excuse can be offered that would 
justify the orchardist in permitting his 
fruit to decay in the orchard. Eastern 
buyers have not only been steady and 
heavy purchasers for months in the St. 
Louis market this year as well as last, 
but have gone into the interior of the 
State whenever fruit in any quantity 
could be found, paying at every point 
such prices as were highly remunera- 
tive to the grower. This State had an 
immense crop of apples last year, and it 
brought into the State an amount of 
money that would exceed a wild esti- 
mate. 

But the local buyers and consumers 
and Eastern purchasers did not have the 
field to themselves. Northern operators 
were all through the State in quest of 
apples for their home markets. Iowa and 
Minnesota had a number of buyers here 
who helped to sustain prices. There was 
hardly an apple left in the State when 
the foreign buyers departed. This year 
the State has also a large supply of tine 
apples, sufficiently attractive in quality 
and quantity to call in again the same 
distant purchasers. The city of St. 
Louis alone bas shipped to Eastern mar- 
kets during the last month at least 15 
cars per day—all Missouri and I)linoi 
fruit, and costing the purchaser in car- 
load lots $2.50 to$3.25 per barrel. Two'big 
apple crops in succession reveals a big ar- 
gument in favor of the State for its 
fruit-growing resources. The European 
demand of late years for American ap- 
ples strips the Eastern markets, carrying 
off a large supply of the best fruit of- 
fered there, and thus opening up a com- 
paratively new field to Western produc- 
ers. The fact is disclosed to us by the 
operations of the past few seasons that 
Missouri is admirably situated as a field 
of supplies where the Northern and East- 
ern merchants meet to bid for her pro- 
ducts, and thus insure a healthy demand. 
A good portion of the South also look to 
us for apples, and Texas has been re- 
ceiving of Missouri fruit the last two 
months nearly as much as the Eastern 
markets, Weare growing more fruit 
than we are credited with, but yet not 
half so much as the facts and prospects 
warrant. 

Admitting that there is a large or full 
crop of apples throughout the country, 
and no waiting market is visible, the 
crop need not be lost. The evaporator 
is now recognized as an important fac- 
ter in the development of this industry, 
and no matter how large the crop, the 
evaporators will be set up in every fruit 
section and consume large quantities at 
15 to 20 cents a bushel, which must be 
considered fair for an off year. At home 
and abroad there are good markets for 
dried fruit—Europe ordering more free- 
ly every year of all grades. The average 
grower will admit that a crop of apples 
or peaches every other year, if not of- 
tener, would pay for the capital and la- 
bor involved. 

In regard to peaches much of a similar 
character could be offered, showing that 
peach cu'ture is becoming very profita- 
ble, and when a surplus appears, and it 
will pay to ship only the finest fruit, the 
evaporator can be successfully called in 
to prepare the remaining fruit 
for a more lucrative market, In 





Illinois, where 
iness of fruit-growing for a liveli- 
hood is I nes so successfully, we 
learn the growers have made money 
enough to steadily enlarge their flelds 
and orchards. Next year more acres 
will be covered with large and small 
fruits than atany time heretofore. The 
increase the present season has been the 
largest ever known there. The little 
town of Alto Pass alone imported and 
| planted out in that vicinity this fall, 17,- 
000 peach trees, in addition to thousands 
| of other trees and plants. The past sea- 
son was one of great profit to many of 
the growers there, who assert they can 
afford to stand occasional failures. 
Strawberry fields have been equally wid- 
ened, and it canbe truthfully said tbat 
the businsss is boomiag in that section. 
We have in the foregoing enumerated a 
few points and some facts that may 
serve to change the views entertained by 
some parties more or less interested, and 
we will return to the subject later on 
with additional information that will 
convince those that are skeptical that 
the outlook for fruit-growing is exceed- 
ingly bright here and elsewhere. 


Southern 


What is Free Trade? 


CoLt. Cotman: In your article of 
Nov. 1, under the caption **What is Free 
Trade?” I think you are among the 
number who misunderstand the term; at 
least it is illogical to call a tariff for 
revenue free trade. Free trade, to be in 
harmony with the meaning of the words 
as applied to anything else, would mean 
to trade with foreign countries as we 
trade with other States, without any tax 
atall. Ifa majority are in favor ofa 
tariff for revenue, that should be the 
policy adopted. It is not necessary tu 
confuse terms. 

You are right when you say thata 
revenue tariff is equivalent to the keeper 
of a toll gate, who takes money for the 
Government, but you can not have a toll 
gate of that kind without every manu- 
facturing establishment of like goods 
keeping just such a toll gate and collect- 
ing money for private use, if your tariff 
is only 1 percent. You can not draw a 
line between two rates of tariffand call 
one a protective tariff and the other not. 
You are very badly mistaken when you 
say that with a revenue tariff the Gov- 
ernment gets all the money that is taken 
out of the pockets of the people. Home 
made goods and imported goods are Jike 
water; they rise to the same level for 

ie grades of goods. Ifthe Government 
s 1 per cent. tariff from foreign 
8, every domestic manufacturer will 
take 1 per cent. more on all his goods, 
because he can command it, and we are 
foolish enough to vote him that protec- 
tion. He is not to blame fortaking it. We 
have given it tohim. A farmer never 
sells wheat at 90 cents per bushel if he 
can get 95 cents, and manufacturers 
should not be expected to be more phil- 
anthropie or patriotic than other men. 
We should not vote to pay more for our 
goods than is necessary, if we do not 
want to do so. 

Now, one more suggestion and TI am 
done. <A direct tax is the only just and 
equitable burden that can be levied. 
All indirect taxes are deceitful, and 
cause us to give ten dollars to manufac- 
turers for one we give to the Govern- 
ment. And bearin mind we never get 
adollarfrom across the ocean to pay 
tariff with. We have to pay all the tariff 
we vote for. I. R. PARKS. 

Wabash, Wayne Co., Ill. 

If our kindly critie will read again the 
article referred to, he will find that, so 
far as there is any apparent disagree- 
ment between us, he is arguing a ques- 
tion which we did not raise. Weare as 
one as to the purpose and effect of pro- 
tective tariffs. But a purely ‘‘revenue 
tariff’? excludes absolutely the idea of 
protection, because it is levied only on 
articles not produced or manufactured in 
this country. The nearer we can come 
to such a tariff, the better. ‘The duty on 
spices, which was foolishly thrown off 
last winter in order to afford au excuse 
for retaining protective taxes, was a rev- 
enue duty; the duty on woolen goods, 
whereby the cost of the clothesthat ev- 
ery man and weman wears is artificially 
raised, is a protective duty. The former 
did not raise the price of anything 
produced in the United States; 
the latter does increase the cost of home- 
made fabrics. Our purpose, however, 
was merely to show that the revenue re- 
form movement is directed against the 
protective system, not necessarily against 
indirect taxation. After the robbery of 
protection has been got out of the way it 
will be timely to consider the respective 
merits and demerits of direct and_indi- 
rect taxes. But it 1s idle to talk about 
direcc taxation so long as taxes are avow- 
edly imposed for the purpose of ‘*pro- 
tection,” or, in otner words, for the pur- 
pose of making prices high and the good 
things of life scarce, in order that favor- 
ed classes may be enriched at the expense 
of consumers in general. 


The Cattle Dard. 


F. W. Smith of Boone county, Mo., sent a 
number of fine animals to the Fat Stock 
show. 























T. B. Hickman of Boone county, Mo., sold 
to Jas. Richardson last week seven Shorthorn 
cows for $1100. 


Since their excellent sale of nearly one 
hundred and fifty head of Jersey cattle at 
Lexington, Alex. McClintock and Son, of 
Millersburg, have yet a fine herd of over 40 
animals, headed by one of the best living 
sons of the renowned Signal, Campo Boy 2830, 
whose full sister, Croton Maid, made 21 ts 
114% oz. butter in seven days. Should any 
one, or more, of our readers need Jersey or 
Shorthorn cattle, trotting, carriage, or buggy 
horses, the Messrs. McClintock are in a posi- 
tion to serve them, and will, we believe, do tt 
with faithfulness to the very best of their 
ability. Their address is Alex. McClintock & 
Son, Millersburg, Ky. 





Pike County Sales. 


William Pritchett, of the Peno Stock Farm, 
Frankford, Pike County, Mo., made a good 
sale on the 7thinst. Always a popular man 
with the men of his own and adjoining coun- 
ties, because of his indefatigable energy and 
enterprise, he never calls upon his fellow 
breeders and farmers in vain. When he an- 
nounces a sale, everybody within a hundred 
miles knows it, and the great majority are 
glad to respond, because they know he will 
have something good to sell. Hence it was 
that on the date mentioned he had a good 
crowd and sold stock aggregating as follows: 
30 Shorthorn cows and heifers........+-$3,005 
IZ CALVESicecccccccccccccccicccccoccccsesccess 100 





the bus- | 






22 two-year-old steers........ Sdeenees cesese 733 
5 one-year old steers 221 
22 steer calves .... ..... 528 
9 StEEr CALVES ... -.eecccccccee ssee-ee8 282 
20 penning grade heifers.........++++ 580 
— NOBS.cccce.-+. sevcecsescrese ©-6 seecce-cee 400 
— BNEEP..ccccrccccccccccewesecseseses eocceccece 675 
6 ZTAGEA COWS.... 66. see ee ceeeeecceceaceer’ 3 


the horses and mules, of over seven thousand 
dollars. But then, Mr. Pritchett was always 
an enterprising, pushing and successful man, 
and the people of good old Pike know how to 
do him honor. 


What is a Cattle Show? 


Considerable is being asked and answered 
in Eastern papers on this subject, and in the 
melee some good points are being made. The 
last New England Farmer has the following: 

**Ina late number ofthe Farmer the question 
is asked, ‘‘What is a cattle show for?’ I will 
try to answer it according to my observation 
for many years. 
bination of any number of men, many jot 
them with an Hon. prefixed totheir names, 
city rumsellers, merchants and lawyers, 
whose farms, bought with the wealth accu- 
mulated in other pursuits, are cultivated un- 
der the supervision of the foreman of their 
farm hands, of more agricultural intelligence 
and experience than themselves. A State so- 
ciety 1s formed of such material; a show is 
gotup and the gate money leviedon the 
common unassuming farmer, who with “his 
family is let in on foot at the rate of two shil- 
lings a head, to promenadethe enclosed 
paradise of cattle, horses, horse-trots and side 
shows, while for a shilling more the intoler- 
able swell is let in on wheels, te ride over the 
crowd if a sharp eye is not kept on him to es- 
cape the danger of bruises and soiled clothes, 
with no eye to enjoy the sight seeing in 
peace, while the village lawyerwho may 
have raised an extra large potato in his gar- 
den, or have areputed fast horse that never 
trots entered there, can have allthe immu- 
nities of the yard and the outside world, to 
go in and out at pleasure without an addi- 
tional gate fee.” 

There may bea good dealof truthin the 
above, but that is not the way we do things 
in the West. 








Cattle in Winter. 


The old story of how to keep cattle in flesh 
during winter is always in order at this 
season of the year and never fails to elicit 
essays by the score, alJ of them more or less 
suggestive of what provision should be made 
for the protection of cattle from the inclem- 
ency of the weather whilst attempting to 
sustain the condition in which they entered 
the winter. The following is from the 
National Live Stock Journal: 

The farmer or breeder who most thorough- 
ly understands how to prepare live stock for 
winteris he who makes it a pointto get the 
largest possible amount of flesh upon the 
ribs during the summer. So, he who best 
understands his business during the winter 
ishe who sneceeds in maintaining all the 
flesh acquired during the summer, adding to 
this asfarashe can. Cattle that go into 
winter in good flesh, if suitably protected 
from storms and cold, and properly fed, are 
easily kept up to the summer standard till 
mid-winter, and with suitable attention the 
same will prove true of the remainder up to 
the appearance of grass. The warmth of 
seven-tweltths of the year favors the interests 
of the feeder in the highest degree, both in 
the direction of putting on flesh, and in re- 
taining it; anditis only by inexcusable im- 
providence that the grain made during the 
larger and best half of the year is lost during 
the shorter and unfavorable half. 

It is bad economy to use for fuel corn meal, 
at $20, and oil cake at $35 per ton, but this is 
exactly whatis done when anyone, by ex- 
posing cattle to a low temperature at the 
same time endeavors to hold the summer’s 
flesh during winter by the use of special 
foods. 





Cattle for Mexico. 


The RURAL WORLD has made it a poirt to 
direct the attention of stock breeders of the 
West to the grand market opened for them 
by the interchange of trade with the republic 
of Mexico; and, whilst we have failed in the 
accomplishment of our object this year, we 
yet have hopes of seeing it realized. In the 
last issue to hand, the Chihuahua, Mexico, 
News says: “Every year the demand for 
cattle grows. Crowded Europe seeks her 
supplies in the United States. Steadily have 
stock farms there spread over the country 
until but a few sections are left. Stock men 
areevery day penetrating further and further 
into Mexico. Ifthe effortis made this State can 
soon become one of theg reatest stock-raising 
States in Mexico, andjthiscity its chief cattle 
market. Cattle are remarkable free from dis- 
eases here. The climate is so mild they can 
fatten on open|pastuies the whole year round: 
In most places all thatis lacking is water. That 
can be had in abundance for stock by means 
of wells and wind-mills. More attention to 
our cattle interests will enhance the profits 
of every man engaged in stock raising. The 
stimulation of immigration by reasonable 
prices for land will occasion this. It would 
be more profitable for our large land owners 
to give away one-half their land in order that 
this effect might be produced and they more 
than double their present profits on the rest 
than to remain as they are. The State 
authorities should make their resources and 
advantages known abroad and by active 
measures promptly taken induce the devel- 
opment of our great cattle resources.” 

As we have heretofore urged, what the 
ranchers and farmers of Mexico want is a 
good sprinkling of our thoroughbred Short- 
horn, Hereford, Polled, Devon, Jersey, and 
Holstein bulls; particularly the beef breeds; 
and we hope to see an effort made to bring a 
large number of them here to see what we 
have to show them at the next season’s fairs, 





Red Norfolk v. Black Scotch Polled Uattle. 


Itis contended by thosewell acquainted 
with the two above named breeds, that the 
former excel all, except the choicest of the 
latter, in the hind quarter. The Red Polled 
are the most level, even, and lengthy in this 
point, and their rumps are well covered with 
excellent, juicy flesh to the ends. They are 
also better let downinthe twist—that is, con- 
tain more profitable flesh—this coming lower 
down in the thigh towardthe hocks. But the 
Black Polled excel in thefore rib, crops, 
breadth and depth of chest. 

There is reason for these superior points in 
them,asthey are reared chiefly for beef, 
while the Red Polled are bred for a combina- 
tion of milk and beef. In consequence of 
this, the body must be wedge-shaped—the 
fore part thinner than the hind part. If the 
Black cows give milk enough to rear their 
calves, their Scotch breeders are satisfied 
with them. When they want milk for the 
family table, they resortto the Ayrshire, 
which is famous as a dairy cow,although not 
nearly equal to the Polled for beef. 

With the Western ranchmen, the Black 
Polled cattle wiil, I believe, be preferred for 
breeding and rearing, asbeef is their main 





object. 


Making a total of the sale, without counting | 


I willsay that it is a com- | 


| 





olled,as they require general-purpose cows 
such as exce] both in the dairy and shambles, 
—A. B. Allen, in Nat. Live Stock Journal. 


Old Bulls. 


That well known writer Wm. Housman, of 
London, writing to the National Live Stock 
Journal on the above subject, has this to say: 

It would be curious to learn, if it were 
possible to ascertain, what proportion of 
heavy investments in young and untried 
bulls of any breed prove profitable. If the 
purpose of purchase is exhibition, the risk is 
considerably less than if stock breeding is the 
buyer’s sole object. A shrewd judge can see 
in the calf, especially if he sees also its par- 
ents,and still more surely if he knew its 
further progenitors, the character of the 





; animal in most, ifnot all, stages of its life 


Excellent potency as a sire is far less surely 
heritable than family characteristics, already 
visible, are capable of development to the 
Same degree of excellence as in the parents. 
A practiced beeeder can guess pretty well 
what hecan make personally of an animal 
purchased as a calf; but he has much less 
confidence, usually, in guessing what the 
stock of the young bull or the offspring of 
the heifer must be. Besides, we must write 
off a certain percentage for Sluggards and 
barren or only occasionally fruitful animals. 
For some portion of the stock, perhaps young 
bulls only may be serviceable, and this fact 
must be taken into account to their advan- 
tage. 

That Shorthorn bulls are short lived, or 
early lose their power, can not be maintained 
in sight of all the examples to the contrary— 
old Booth bulls, let out at very advanced 
ages—and on the other side of the Shorthorn 
interest, two rflotable examples are remem- 
bered, as I write, the half-brothers Lord Fitz 
harding’s Duke of Connaught and Mr. Hol- 
ford’s Grand Duke 23d, both by Duke Hill- 
burst and both calved in August, 1873. In the 
2ist volume of our Herd Book the former js 
entered as a year younger, but thisis a mis 
print, which has been duly corrected. You 
had in America old Baron of Oxford, of the 
same tribe and family with 8th Baron Oxford ; 
we hadin England, of the sametribe and 
family, 4th Baron Oxford; both celebrated for 
their usefulness in very adyanced age, as well 
as for their merits as animals; and our Herd 
Book and its companion, Mr. Thornton’s 
Circular, afford almost countless instances of 
bulls kept to ages ranging between 10 and 16 
or 17 years. 

Still, the fact is before us, that few famous 
old Shorthorn sires find ready purchasers, 
and few change owners at high priees; while 
it is unquestionably trues that a large propor. 
tion of the highest-priced Hereford bulis in 
this country have been sires extensively used, 
and well stricken in years. 





Periods ‘of Gestation “and. Incubatiorr. 


The following table will be of profit to ali 
concerned in breeding. Cut it out and paste 
it in your scrap-book: 







Average. Known limits. 
MATEC....00+0ccccecee e340 MAYS. 

-280 “ 260 to 300 

sei 144 to 153 

- unknown 

12 sia 101 to 123 

eo * 59 to 67 

§ - unknown 

8 oe 26 to 32 

HOM ..cccccccccccccccce 21 8 18 to & 

Swan....-+- se * 35 to 42 

Goose. 30 CU 2 to 3 

Duck.... o— * 24 to 30 

Pea hen. eovccee 2B 27 to 2 

PIGEON .cccccrcccsecece 16 * ib to li 





Flock and Herd Notes. 

The question is often asked, “Will it pay to 

raise Galloway grades?” Ifthe figures that 
have been realized and the demand there is 
for such stock be any criterion, we should 
certainly say yes, we know of nothing in the 
stock line that pays better. Messrs. Hunter 
&Evans sold 60 half-bred calves at Kan- 
sas City, raised on the range, for $6,000. A.B. 
Matthews of Kansas City, sold twenty halt- 
bred yearlings polled bulls at public sale 
ranging from $150 to $220 per head; and7 
head of one-half bred calves raised at Kins- 
ley, Kansas, on the ranges from grade cows, 
at $180 per head. 
A recent writer says that a good Shorthorn 
or Hereford bull will sire fifty calves a year 
for ten years. A common scrub steer four 
years old will make 1,000 ths. live weight, 
worth three cents a pound, or $30. A half 
bred Shorthorn or Hereford grade steer three 
years will make 1,400 tbs., or $70. It costs 
something less for one year’s less feeding and 
herding, say $5. The difference in value, 
then, is $45;and multiplying the annual pro- 
duct of fifty by 45 and we get 2,250 asthe year- 
ly gain, or $22,500 in ten years. If the stock- 
man is satisfied with 50 per cent. on his in- 
vestment, he can afford to give exactly $3,750 
for his bull. This sum produces $1,875 every 
year, or $18,750 in ten years, and this, with the 
price of the bull, makes the total sum men- 
tioned. The profit for a good Ayrshire, 
Dutch or Jersey bull in a dairy would be stil} 
more. 





Mr. Theodore Bates has published the fol 
lowing card of thanks:—“‘To the stock men 
of the West, the directors ofthe Lafayette 
County Industrial and Stock Association and 
the citizens of Higginsville and vicinity: I 
assure you that it affords me no little pleas- 
ure to thank you one and allforthe gener- 
ous and heartfelt courtesy you each and 
every one extended to me during my late 
stock sale. Itisa victory for an old stock 
breeder whose highest aim has been for the 
elevation of breeding and raising a superior 
grade of cattleinthe magnificent county of 
Lafayette. I shall carry to my grave with no 
little pride the result of last week’s sales, and 
I hope our young stock breeders will see the 
advantage of handling cattle worthy of the 
soil of Lafayette county. In this connection 
(why not), I cheerfully suggest that we have 
regular yearly combined blooded stock sales, 
upon the grounds of the Lafayette county 
fair association, at Higginsville. The grounds 
are well adapted for it; with not half of the 
ordinary expense, and easily reached by rail- 
roads from any section of the West, andI 
trust the stock men will take this matter nn- 
der advisement. I again thank you all for 
your kindness to the old stock breeder, des- 
pite the rain and mud.” 


Kansas City to Memphis Without Change of 
Cars. 

The attention of the people of the West and 
North-west, is called to the Memphis exten- 
sion of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf 
Railroad, now completed and in operation 
between Kansas City, Mo., and Memphis, 
Tenn. The completion of this short line to 
the South brings that heretofore tothe West 

i : i lose 
tically inaccessable section into c¢ 
polation with the West and Sorte west to the 

y eat advantage of all. 

z ‘Through trains for Memphis with Pullman 
Palace sleeping car and elegant day coaches 
leave Kansas City daily, saving frequen 
changes and many hours time to Mem | 
Jacksonville, Fla., New Orleans, an ehis 
Southern cities. Tourists tickets via a 
short route to Jacksonville, Mobile, New , 
leans, and all the winter pleasure resorts 








With the farmers of the Middle and | pe mailed free on ap 
Eastern States, the choice will fall on the Red wood, G. T., &T. A., 


he South, will be on sale at all coupon a 
| foes throughout the west. A map | 
new route has just been prepared an 
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Hotes-Correspondence, 











—Can you or some of your readers give us 
an article onthe cultivation and drying of 
grapes for rasins in central California. It 
would doubtless be of interest tomany of 
your readers.—L. L. R., Ashland, Uls. 


I notice in the RURAL WORLD of 25 October, 
the name of J. D. Armstrong as a breeder of 
Angora goats. Will you please give me his 
address asI wish to correspond with him 
about his goats.—Yours truly, P. A. 58., Blum 
Texas. We havn't got it. 


—I have about 100 bushels Russian white 
eats for sale and want you to write me what 
you can get me for them. Have also about 
200 bushels Amber jcane seed and want to 
know what itis worth. Please also write me 


if there is a mill manutacturead in St. Louis! of Mambrino Chief, by Mr. Jas. B. Clay, and | than can be given now 


that will grind cane seed. I got tne idea from 
the RURAL WORLD that they make flour from 
cane seed. Please answer this in the RURAL. 
—W. Nichols. 


—Please give me the address of John A 
Vance, Madison county, Ills. I saw an arti- 
cle in the RURAL WorRLD of /Oct 25th., in re- 
gard to young Holstein cattle that he had at 
the St. Louis Fair. I would like to corres 
pond with him.—L. H. Gale, Madison Co., Mo. 

We cannot give you his address. His card 
is, or ought to be, in our BREEDERS’ DIREC- 
Tory column. All the breeders ofthe West 
indeed ought to be there. 


—Hon. N. J.Colman: Inyour Istof Nov. 
issue ofthe RURAL WORLD you refer to C. L 
8. Washington, Ark., as being engaged in the 
gathering and sale of Catalpa Speciosa Seed 
and you very properly advise him to adver- 
tise, but as he had not done so yet, Iam ata 
loss to know how to geta letter to him, un- 
less you ‘‘suspend rules” and kindly volun- 
teer by giving me his address in enclosed let- 
ter blank. Ifthis is not asking too much 
pleaselet me know his address and much 
oblige.—Yours very respectfully. J. V. Cotta, 
Carrol Co., Ills. 


—The North American Review for November, 
by the liveliness and the sterling worth of the 
articles it contains, satisfies the require- 
ments of the most exacting reader. Senator 
H. B. Anthony writes of “Limited Suffrage in 
Rhode Island” giving incidentally a highly 
interesting sketch of the early constitutional 
history of that littke Commonwealth, and 
setting forth the considerations which in- 
fluenced its people in restricting the exercise 
of the electoral prerogative. Dr. Norwin 
Green, President of the Western Union Com- 
pany, in an article entitled “The Government 
and the Telegraph,” cites the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution and the determina- 
tions of the Supreme Court which appear to 
debar the General Government from assum- 
ing the management of the telegraph lines; 
and presents statistics designed to prove 
that the service in this country is both 
cheaper and more efficient than in 
any of the countries of Europe 
where the governments own the 
lines. The Rey. David N. Utter brings out 
from oblivion the record of certain alleged 
atrocious crimes of “John Brown of Osawato- 
mie,” There are two scientific articles, 
namely, ‘Solar Physics,” by Professor Bal- 
four Stewart, and “Modern Explosives”, by 
Gen. John Newton. W. H. Mallock contri- 
butes “Conversations with a Solitary”, an im- 
aginary passige-at-arms between a Radical 
and a Conservative, in which the two op- 
posing theories of government and society 
are advocated with rare spirit and ingenuity 
of argument. In “Suggestions in regard to 
the “Public Serve”, Green B Raum offers 
certain facts going to prove that clerks and 
other employes of the government depart- 
ments at Washington, even before the pas- 
sage of the CivilService act, were in the main 
both faithful and efficient. Finally, “Dr. 
Hammond’s Estimate of Woman”, is reviewed 
by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Miss Nina 
Morais, Mrs. Sara A. Underwood and Dr 
Clemence 8. Lozier. Fifty cents a copy; $5 
ayear. Published at 30 Lafayette Place, and 
sold by newsdealers generally. 


Select Music. 


We are inreceipt from Oliver Ditson & Co., 
from month te#®month, of theirregularly pub- 
lished series of cheap music. Their latest, 
“Stray Leaves,” comes to hand just now, and 
many of the RURAL WORLD readers will be 
glad to get them. 

“Stray Leaves,” are acceptable, provided 
they have the autumn colors. Equally so are 
the well filled music leaves that are sent by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., the Boston music pub- 
lishers, as specimens from their month’s 
work in issuing songs and pieces for every- 
body and his friends. 

The attractive .list comprises:—Menetto. 
(Stray Leaves,) (35 cts.) pretty and quaint 
musical sketch by Brandeis. 

Beggar-Student March, (30 cts.) arr from 
Millocker, by Le Baron, 

Princess of the Canaries Galop 
Bright arrangement by Le Baron. 

No More, (40 cts), song by Nicola Ferri. 

Tarry with me, O my Saviour, (35 cts.) 
beautiful Solo, Duet and Octet, by M. Laugh- 
lin, 

When Old Age comes, (40 cts.) Italian and 
English words. By Tosti. 

The Letters we Carved on the Tree. (40 cts.) 
A most attractive ballad, by F. B. Haynes. 

Some Grief your looks betray. (35 cts.) 
Lakme. 

No Surrender. 
Barri. 


(30 cts.) 


(30 cts,) Stirring Song by 





© Che GBorseman, 








Dictator. 


In our issue of the sth inst., we inadver- 
tantly copied an article stating that the trot- 
ting horse Jay-Eye-See, was by Startle, and 
as this statement has, to some extent, gone 
the rounds, we wish to correct the error, as 
well as say a few words in regard to Dictator, 
who is the sire of this wonderful colt, and 
something regarding other famous ones of 
his get. 

He, Dictator, is the only horse living or 
dead, three of whose get ever obtained 
records as good as 2:17, ortwo of whose get 
ever obtained records as good as 2:1544. The 
horses obtaining these records were theones 
named above, Jay-Eye-See, with a5 year old 
record of 2:10%, and Phallas and Director 
with 6 year old stallion records of 2:154% and 
2:17 respectively. It must be remembered 
that the best record is that of Maud S., made 
when she was7 years old, of 2:10%, and that 
the best stallion record is that of Smuggler, 
made in his prime, of 2:15\{. But it is not 
alone the wonderful speed of these horses 
thathas attracted so much attention, it is 
that, in addition, they each have all the 
requisites of first class trotting race horses. 
They have been the largest winners this 
season, and their hotly contested races have 


upon, and to trot the last quarter of the heat 
with more speed, if necessary, than any 
quarter of the mile. Nor did they grow stale 
by such mighty efforts,asis often the case, 
on the contrary, their last races were among 
their best performances. They have sense 


and courage, are stout of limb and wind, and 
their way of speeding is frictionless and 
beautiful. 





intelligent horsemen when Maj. H. C. 


$25,000, regardless of the fact 


chased to be placed at the head of the Ash- 





| the remainder of his days. 
The one thing more than any other that 


| turned the attention of Kentuckians to the 


| his removal to this same farm of Ashland, | 

That two such great horses should have been 

domiciled at the home ofthe great Common- 

er, is a coincidence which leads us to specu- 

late asto which may do the mostfor the 
| stock of the Blue Grass Region. As much as 
| Mambrino Chief has done for Kentucky, it is 
| reasonable to suppose that Dictator will do 
more. Heisthe tiner horse, the better bred 

and the getter of more speed. He has the 
| bony head and the grand eye of the 
Arabian, with the finish ot the 
stoutest thoroughbred. He was got by Rys- 
dyke’s Hambletonian, the greatest sire of 
trotters, and he isout of a Star mare, (the 
best cross) she being the best of the Star 
mares, the dam of Dexter, with his record of 
2:17%, the king of his day, of Alma, 2:28%, 
and Astoria, 2:294; and a trial of 2:234%, and 
this Star mare was out ofthe McKinstry mare, 
the dam of Shark, whose record is 2:27%. His 
gait is perfect, andin speed he was pro- 
nounced by Col. West, who trained him for 
awhile, the equal of his great brother, Dex- 
ter. 

The three best horses of this year, or any 
year, were gotten by him during the first and 
second seasons he made in Kentucky, and 
younger ones are forcing themselves into 
public notice. Asasire of race horses, his 
like has never been seen before, and, as the 
Iave Stock Record aptly put it, ‘He is as a sire, 
among trotters, what Lexington was, among 
thoroughbreds.” 

With the superbly bred brood mares at Ash- 
land, Dictator now has a better showing thun 
ever before, and his blood will be sought for 
generationstocome. He will be permitted to 
serve a limited number of mares besides 
those of his owner, at $300, and we are in- 
formed that his book is nearly full, although 
he has not yet been advertised. 





California for Horse-Breeding. 


Much as we have written inthe past nine 
years ofthe great advantages the soil and 
especially the climate of this Coast present 
for the breeding and rearing of animals of 
physical excellence, says the Breeder and 
Sportsman, volumes could be profitably filled 
on the sametopic. At first it wassomething 
of a task to convince old Californians of the 
decided superiority over any other country 
that we had ever seen or,in fact, read des- 
criptions of, while the residents of the horse 
breeding sections of the East considered the 
statements made as silly bosh that could not 
be sustained by even specious arguments. 
Too nonsensical for reply was the usual re- 
‘oinder and the comparison between Cali 
fornia and Kentucky was thought bragado- 
cia in its worst form, vaporings of a Innatic 
when the preference was given tothe brown 


proved their ability to come whenever called | 





hills of the Pacific over the thicksodded blue 
grass pasturefields of| that horse paradise. 
Grand, indeed, are the woodland grazing 
fields of Kentucky in the full flush of spring- 
time, and when sutumnis usheredin with 
rains which revivethe masses of verdure, 
there is a pleasing prospect. Not more so, 
however, than California’s Decembers, when 
the brown hills commence to don tneir green 
mantle, far below the January and Febru- 
arys here, when the valleys are bearing a 
wealth of waving grass and grain, andthe 
air is filled with the perfume of flowers and 
the glad notes of mating birds. Every visi- 
tor who spends the winter months here will 
agree with us that while the country is green 
that it excels all others. But when the rain 
ceases, whenthe “emerant sea’ of verdure 
becomes yellow, when the plains are umbre- 
colored, and the hills bare and sere they 
point to the difference between this and the 
Orient, and exultingly claim that the fanci- 
ful superiority is imaginary and that a 
rainiess region for so many months of 
of the yearis devoid of the elements neces- 
sary tothe growth of herbiverous animals 
There could not be,a greater mistake, and 
plausible though it be, the charge of barren- 
ness is without even a foundation of sand to 
sustain it. The native herbage of California 
—it would be anomalous to call them grasses 
—is, in our opinion, the very best on which to 
rear horses. Whenthe fall rains come the 
wild oats shoot from every suncrack. The 
ground is covered with a thick matting of the 
tender plants, and in many sections there is 
a thick growth of alfillerilla. The burr-clover 
is hidden by the exuberance of growth unless 
in patches where it has usurped the greatest 
share of the ground. With a chance for 
selection the alfillerilla is the bonne bouche 
that is first chosen, and this plant which 
bears a strong resembiance to a species of 
geranium is eaten with avidity. The wide 
blades of the wild oats are more succulent 
thanthose of the cultivrted variety, and 
when the seed is formed, and from the milk 
to the dough, there never was more nutri- 
tious food. When the pastures have not 
been overstocked the wildoat heads reach to 
| the point of the shoulder of the broodmares 
and in many places completely hide the foal, 
which is busily engaged in picking the tooth- 
some grains. When fully ripe the kernels 
are guarded by long beards and sharp hulls 
and by that time the clover has also ripened, 
and that which was rejected in a green state 
is eaten with a relish. The summer sun is 
still at work. The wildoats droop and fall, 
the alfillerilla is spread over the surface. 
Leaves of the burr-clover wither, and the 
capsules containing the seeds are shed in 
handfulls on the ground. Round insignifi- 
cant looking things about the size of a gar- 
den pea, and get packed with grains not 
larger than a mustard seed,though fullof a 
mucilaginous richness that builds up muscu- 
lar fibre, furnishes the; proper material for 
bone, the surplus stored away in coatings of 
fat that will supply fuel for the machine, and 
stand the drain when the opening rains of 
the season start every seed into life, and for 
afew weeks shorten the provisionin the 
larder of the good Mother Earth. When the 
range is sufficient, when the breeding farm 
is located where the native herbage has not 
been ‘wantonly wasted by over-stocking, 
grain to broodmares and foals, from the 
time the wildoats are in the milk until the 
burr clover seeds are sprouted, is a super- 
fluity. The choicest of oats are not superior 
to the sun-cured seeds, and the forage re- 








autumnal showers. 
vision. 


Then there must be pro- 
Not the weary winter months of the 
East, when the hay mows and the granaries 
are depleted by six months of frosts and 
snows, but for sixty days, perhaps, while the 
warm sunshine of January and February is 
putting substance into the fast-growing 
plants, perfecting the organization so as to 
| make fitting pabulum for the expected foals. 
| Caliornia is the only country we are ac- 


Of course the sire of such horses is the | @#inted with that will permit the abroga- 
rage and no astonishment was expressed by tion of grain without serious injury resulting. 


Not that we recommend a curtailment of ra- 


McDowell!purchased Dictator at the price of tions, especiaily on those farms that have 
that | been denuded of the native cereals, as the 


| the horse was twenty years old. He was pure | ld Yorkshire motto, “that half a horse goes 


down his throat,” is just as true in California 


land stud, and on historic ground he will pass | ®* in less-favored countries, and with all the | 


advantages that nature has so bountifully 
bestowed, failure will follow negligence. 
There is another point in the article copied 


breeding of trotting horses, wasjthe purchase from the Call which will require more space 


That is the absence 
of fllesand gnats. There are portions of 
California that are practically free from these 
pests, and this has a greater weight than 
many imayine. . 





Horse Notes. 


The old pacer Longfellow was enjoying a 
let-up at the Oakland track some years ago. 
In the daytime he ran in asmall lot adjoining 
the course. The inclosure was about 150 
yards of the inside track, reaching from the 
judges’ stand along the home stretch. There 
was a pacing race and trot the same after- 
noon. When the pacers were scoring Long- 
fellow would “shack” back with them, wheel 
when they did, and lead the field as far as the 
confining fence woald permit. When the 
trotters started he was contented to watch 
them, without any desire to take partin the 
fight. 

Which is the faster gait, the pace or the 
trot? There has been much discussion of 
this question; and the stronger arguments 
are in favor of the latter motion being con- 
ducive of greater speed. The proportion of 
horses trained for pacing that have beaten 
2:25, for instance, is much greater than that 
of those that have been trained for trotting, 
andno amount of reasoning can overcome 
this stubborn fact. The trot is preferred be- 
cause it is more fashionable, and because 
there is something in the movement of 
pacers which renders them, asarule, bad 
breakers, and these considerations appear 
to be the foundation of the preference to the 
trot. 


A strong illustration of the effects of special 
treatment and regular feed on the size and 
muscular development of the animal j e 
case of Mr. Robert Bonner’s bay col 
chester, foaled 1881, brother to Majoli 17) 
broken when a yearling. He now stands 16 
hands, and trotted a quarter the past sum- 
mer in 44 seconds. Un the other hand, Ma- 
jolica grew up without speed or promise, and 
wasso smalland scrawny when Murphy took 
him in hand a year agolast spring that he 


was nicknamed “The Goat.” Since then 
regular training, feeding and care have 


brought speed, muscle and vigor beyond 
what Nature first imparted, but he is still 
under 15 hands high, a neat, slashing going 
young horse, furnished with the blood like 
symmetry of his sire. 


Dr. C. E. Page gives the Medicaland Sur- 
gical Journal some suggestionsfon keeping 
horses in health, which are not only in agree- 
ment with the best teaching, but sustained 
by his own and others experience: 

“The custom of working or exercising 
horses directly after eating; or feeding after 
hard work, and before they are thoroaghly 
rested ; baiting at noon, when both these vii - 
olations of a natural law are co:amitted; 
these are the predisposing causes of pink- 
eye and of most diseases that affect our 
horses. Keepthe horse quiet, dry, warm, 
andin apure atmosphere, the neraer outdoor 
air the better, and stop his feed entirely at 
first symptoms of disease, and we will speed- 
ily recover. Ithas been demonstrated in 
tens of thousands of cases in family life, that 
two meals are not only ample for the hard- 
est and most exbausting labors, physical or 
mental, but altogether best. The same thing 
has been fully proved in hundreds of in- 
stances with horses, and has neverin a single 
instance failed, after a fair trial to work the 
best results. An hour’s rest at noon is vastly 
more restoring to atired animal, whether 
horse orman, thana meal of any sort, al- 
though the latter may prove more stimula- 
ting. 

“The morning meal given, if possible, 
early enough for partial stomach digestion 
before the muscular and nervous systems 
are called intoactive play; the night meal 
offered long enough after work to insure a 
rested condition of the body; a diet lib- 
eral enough, but never excessive; this is 
the law and gospel of hygiene diet for 
either man or beast. I have never tried 
to fatten my horses, forllong ago learned 
that tat is disease; but IT have always found 
that if a horse does solid work enough he 
will be tairly plump if he has two suffi- 
cient meals. Muscleis the product of work 
and food; fat may be laidon by food alone. 
We see, however, plenty of horses that are 
generously—too generously—fed, that still 
remain thin, and showecvery indication of 
being under-nourished ;dyspepsia is a disease 
not exclusively to creatures who own or driye 
horses. But for perfect health and immuni- 
ty from disease, restriction of exercise 
must be met by restriction in diet. Horses 
require more food in cold than in warm 
weather, if performing the same labor. In 
case of a warm spell in winter, I recuce 
their feed mor ore less, according to circum- 
stances, as surely asIdo the amount of fuel 
consumed. I also adopt the same principle 
in my diet. The result is, that neither my 
animal or myself are ever for one moment 
sick.” 


The last number of the Turf, Field and Farm 
has the following interesting notes: 

Triton, the brother of Trinket, has improv- 
ed with age, and he commands much atten- 
tion at Ashland. Hefis six yearsold, and 
promises to make a reputation in the stud. 
Carrie, who gained a recordof 2:24, and 
who was got by Volunteer, out of amare by 
Seely’s American Star, has by her side a very 
handsome bay colt seven weeks old, by King 
Rene. It was put through its paces forthe 
benefit of Mr. George Bush and the visiting 
delegation, and the manner in which it han- 
dled itself excited praise. It will makea 
trotter. Prominent among the two-year-old 
fillies at Ashland is Elfrida, by Harold, out of 
Besty Trotwood (dam of Phallas, 2:1544), by 
Clark-Chief. She isalarge, rangy bay, with 
fine head and neck, and excellent trotting 
action. She will be reserved for the stud. In 
the spring she will be united with Dictator 
the sire of Phallas. 

Severalof the renowned brood mares at 
Woodburn arelentering the barren stage of 
life. Belle, the dam of Belmont and McCur- 
dy’s Hambletonian, is one of these. She is 
from the loins of Mambrino Chief, and is 
twenty-six years old. She has been fruitful 





tains every good property nntilsoaked by the 


fourteen times, and one of her sonsis respon- 
sible for such great performers as Nutwood, 


Wedgewood, Dick More and Nil Desperan- 
dum. The last of her produce isthe bay fil- 
ly Bapticia, dropped in the spring of 188%. 
This filly, possessing size and shapely lines, 
is by Annapolis, son of Woodford Mambrino 
and Indianola, by Bayard, by Pilot, Jr. 
Belle has earned repose, and it isto be hoped 
that pain will not cloud her last days on 
earth. Waterwitch, by Pilot, Jr., is twenty- 
four years old, and she has had seventeen 
foals, the last of which is a weanling, a chest- 
nut colt by Belmont. The most famous of 
her produce are Mambrino Gift, 2:20, and 
Scotland 2:22435. Her work is about over, 
and she willbe remembered long after she 
has been returned to dust. Woodbine, by 
thorougbred Woodford, is twenly-eight years 
old, and of late has contributed nothing to 
the stud. In 1879 and 1880 she lost her foals, 
and since then she has been barren. She 
gives evidence of the withering touch of age, 
but is able to take care of herself. The best 
known of her produce are Woudford Mam- 
brino, 2:214, and Wedgewood, 2:19. Every- 
thing that walksis transient, still it makes 
one sad tothink thatso many ofthe mares 
which have made Woodburn renowned are 
dropping out of useful ranks, 

Green Mountain Maid carries her twenty- 
one years lightly. She ranks amovg the 
great brood mares of the world. Her son, 
Electioneer, by Hambletonian,is the sire of 
Wildflower, two-year-old record 2:23; Hinda 
Rose, one-year-old record 2:36, three-year- 
old record 2:19%, and of Bonita, four-year- 
old record 2:18%{, all of which are the best for 
the ages named. Her son, Prospero, by Mes- 
senger Duroc, gained a record of 2:20 before 
he died, and Elaine, the sister of Prospero, 
entered the Palo Alto Stud with a record of 
2:20. Dame Trot,the sister of Elaine, has a 
record of 2:22, and Miranda, another sister, 
gained arecord of 2:31, which she could easily 
beat, before she was put to breeding. Mans- 
field, the brother of Prospero, is fast, but he 
is reserved for the stud, and Elite, his sister, 
trotted a quarter at Stony Ford on Saturday 
in 35% seconds. Her new owner, Mr. J. D. 
Ripley, will put her on the turf next year, 
and it will not be long before she has a rec- 
ord of 2:20. Green Mountain Maid was barren 
to Kentucky Prince in 1879, Gov. Stantord 
having contracted for the produce at $4,000, 
andin 1881 she slipped her foal. She was 
barren again in 1882, but now she has by her 
side a brown filly by Messenger Duroc, which 
Mr. Backman and every visitor to Stony Ford 
thinks is the best of her produce. ft isa filly 
of wonderful development, with head as fine- 
ly cut as that of a thoroughbred. The sire of 
Green Mountain Maid was Harry Clay, and 
her dam was Shanghai Mary, a mare which 
all who ever saw her say was not less than 
three-quarters thoroughbred. Mr. Backman 
purchased the Maid when she was four years 
old, having fallen in love with her form and 
her lot trotting action. She has produced 
speed with remarkable uniformity, and her 
sons and daughters have inherited this fer- 
tile quality. Every year adds to the fame, to 
the greatness of Green Mountain Maid. 





When writing to advertisers 
be sure to mention Colman’s Ru- 
ral World. 


_ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 





AMES W. JUDY, Tallula, Menard county, 
J llls., live stock auctioneer. Sales made 
in all parts of the country. Refers to any 


breeder in the west. 





HIL. C. KIDD, Lexington, Ky., live stock 

auctioneer. Sales promptly attended to 

in all parts of the country. Correspondence 
solicited. 





P. MUIR, Chicago, I1., live stock auction- 

. eer. Sales made in any part of the United 

States or Canada. All correspondence prompt- 

ly answered, 

OL. JOHN SCOTT, Nevada, lowa, live stock 

auctioneer. Sales made in all parts of 

the country, atreasonable rates. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
- Horn Cattle, Poland China Hogs and 
Cotswold Sheep. Anything inthe herd for 
sale. 
UERNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin Ducks, 
White Holland Turkeys, all pure bred and 
low price. Henry C. Eckert, Belleville, Ill. 





ERINO SHEEP, Bronze Turkeys and 

Light Brahma fowls,all of the best strains. 
R. T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Prices reasonable. 





J W. BLA! KFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 
eer and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 
China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
invited, Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 

CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 





7 BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
« large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 
Sheep and High-Class Poultry. Catalogue free. 


yHORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
Ss enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 


K Anas SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 


of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
forsale. Inspection invited. 





sare H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


NGUS AND GALLOWAY CATTLE—W. H. 

and A. Leonard, Meunt Leonard, Mo., im- 

porters and breeders ot Angus and Galloway 
cattle and Spanish and native Jacks. 


W. McCQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 

. Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 

Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 











HARLES E. LEONARD, proprietor Ra- 

venswood herd of Shorthorn Cattle, im- 
ported Spanish Jacks and Jennets and Meri- 
no Sheep, Bell Air, Cooper Co., Mo., or Prince- 
ton, Mo. P. R. R. 


IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, laces 
Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd. 


H. & THOS. C. EVANS, Sedalia, Mo., 
. Breeders of Short-Horn Cattle, Berk: 
shire Hogs. Bronze Turkeys, Plymouth Rock 
Chickens and Pekin Ducks. 


W. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo., breeds and 
. deals in Thoroughbred Merino Sheep of 
largest size and best quality. Rams and ewes 
always forsale at prices as lowas the lowest 


T C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, Iowa, breeder 
. of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 


ILL R_ KING, Peabody, Marshall, Saline 

Co., Mo., breeder of Short-horn cattle 

and Cotswold sheep. Grand Airdrie No. 8659 

S. H. R. a Renick se of Sharon at head of 

herd. Good stock for sale. 

AMUEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 

pouwe and breeder of registered Ameri- 

can Merinosheep. Satisfaction guaranteed to 
purchasers. 


HAS. F. MILLS, Springfield, Mls., importer 
/and breeder of Clydesdale horses, Jersey 
cattle, Cotswold sheep and Berkshire swine. 























Purity of blood and reasonable prices guaran- 
teed. 


| 
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| W T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 

i ¥V¥. Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 

|¢ ity, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 

| Farm adjoins the town. 








PALMER, Sturgeon, Boon County, Mo., 
} + breeder of Short-horn cattle. Stock for 
| Sale. Fifth Duke of Acklem (Rose of Sharon) 
{— Commander (pure) Booth at head of 

nerd, 
JT gp SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 
4Y¥i burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 
registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Call or write. 








R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike county, Mo. 
- importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


S, ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
iA . porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfae on guaranteed. Call or write. 





D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri, 
eJ. breeder and importer of Essex hogs, Me- 
rino Sheep and Plymouth Rock Chickens. Cir- 
culars free. 





OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 
ey Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 
wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices, Write. 

Pa ap have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 


grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
W. H. BASS, Columbia, Mo. 











JERSEY RED HOGS bred and for sale by 
Rozzelle & Peck, Breckenridge, Caldwell 
County, Mo. Young pigs for sale. 





BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
e) . ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





G B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
J. Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 lbs. 
Stock for sale, 

1% E. MILLER, Ellwood Stock Farm, 
e Belleville, Il., breeder of Holstein cattle, 
Shropshire sheep and Yorkshire swine. 


‘On ~~ WHITE HOGS. H,. W. Tonkins 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder ot 
improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis, 











R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county. 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty hea 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 
R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 
tle. Ornanthe Duke at head of herd. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., Breeder 
‘of Short-Horn Cattle, Cotswold Sheep. 
Sharon Geneva 10497 at the head of herd. 
Young bulls for sale. 
V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
i.Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pise. Send for 
catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
iana, Mo. 





ETH WARD & SON, Westport, Mo., breed- 
ers of the best families—Airdrie Duchess- 
es, Fletchers, Barringtons, Kirklevingtons, 
Wild Eyes,{Roan Duchesses,|Hudson Duchess- 
es, Constances, Minas, Hilpas, Darlingtons, 
Craggs, Rose of Sharons, Vellums, Mazurka-, 
Miss Wileys, Barmpton Roses, ome Mary ~ 
Oxtord of Vinewood 34d, 33427, at head of herd 
Young stock for sale 





W. ASHBY, Locust Grove Herd, Calhoun, 

+ Mo., Breeder of Berkshire swine of the 

largest and best quality. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited, 





ERMAN ROESCH, St. Louis, Mo., Bird 

Fancier and Pet stock Breeder, will buy, 
sell and exchange High-class Poultry, Pig- 
eons and pet stock. Has forsale: Dogs, Rab- 
bits, Guinea-pigs, Ferrets, Maltese cats, Ca- 
naries, Red-birds, Mocking-birds. Eggs for 
hatching from 20 varieties of land and water 
fowls. Send stamp for price list. 





ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionably 
e) bred and the best butter families. Bulls 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Animals properly shipped and deliver- 
ed at depot in St. Louis. H. W. Douglass, 
Pevely, Jefferson Co. Mo, 





ERKSHIRES-—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and high-grade Short-horn cattle. 


JERSEY CATTLE. | 


I have one of the largest herds in the coun- 
try composed of the choicest and most fash- 
ionable strains, all registered in the A, J.C. C. 
Herd Register. Young bulls cheap. York 
shire pigs. R. R. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jersey Cattle — Shetiand Ponies — All 
ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors, 
OS. T. TURNER, 

t., St. Louis, Mo. 





Ey 

706 Pine 

Ea Wonenee to H.H.Russell) J 

4 , arrensburg, Mo., breeders of 

thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 

recorded in A. P. C. Record. Stock warrant- 

ed as represented. Special rates by express, 
Corresvondence solicited. 








az Premium Chester 
White,Berkshire and Po- 
land China Pigs & fine 
Setter Dogs,ScotchCol- 
lies and FoxHounds,bred 
byALEX. PEOPLES, West 
Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for cir- 
cular and price list. 











Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder | 





PURE BRED REGISTERED 


Poland China Hogs 


For sale by DAVID A. WATTS, 
Box 222 Sumner, Lawrence Co., Il). 
Write for prices. Inquiries promptly an- 
swered, 





Fifteen Young Merino Rams for Sale. 
3 yearlings and 12 lambs—and good ones.. 

Address LAFAYETTE VERNON, 
Highland, Doniphan Co., Kas. 


Jerseys For Sale 


1. MARY KELLER 9702, dropped May 24, ’79; 
sire Alex. Ringeling 3056,dam Mary E. 6320; 
a, solid fawn, black tongue and switch— 


2. ” DAISY RINGELING 9703, sire Alex. Ring- 
eling 3056; dam Imp. Dairy 5712; solid fawn, 
black points, tongue and switch, May 30, ’79 - 


$250. 

3. KATY-DID 12786; dark fawn and white; 
dropped June 19; sire Dutcher 2004; dam Mary 
Hunt 5814—$200. 

4. BECKY BURNS 18689; soiid fawn, black 
points; dropped May 27,’82; sire Col. Hunt 
4953; dam Katy-Did 12786—$250. 

5. TOSIE DEAR 18€89; solid fawn, black 

ints; dropped Aug. 23, ’82; sire Charley 
eller 4579; dam Lizzie Ringeling 5813—$200. 

6. FANNY KELLER 20250; solid fawn, black 
points; dropped Aug. 29, ’82; sire Col. 
4953; dam Mary Keller 9702—$150, 

7. ST. CECILIA 20251; solid fawn, black 
points; dropped Mar. 17, ’83; sire Col. Hunt 
4953; dam Daisy Ringeling 9703—$175. 

8. LAST CHANCE; fawn bull; dropped 
Mar. 27, °83; sire Col. Hunt 4953; dam Lou 
Hunt 12788—$100. 

9. Solid Fawa bull calf; dropped July, ’83; 
sire Col. Hunt 4953; dam Imp, Daisy 5712—$75 

Also several unregistered Jersey heifers and 
calves, that are thoroughbred, but not sub- 
ject to registry. 

For further particulars apply at office, or 
address, COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

600 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Hunt 








PUBLIC SALES 


Or 


Shorthorn Cattle, 
November 20 and 21, 1883, 


—AT— 


Dexter Park, Chicago, Ill. 


On November 20, 1883, 


About 75 choice animals from the Hinkston 
Herd, representing the Barrington, Waterloo, 
Hilpa, Rose of Sharon, Cypress, Princess, Mrs. 
Flathers, Kirklevington, Peri, Young Mary 
and other choice tamilies, the property of 
Josh Barton, Esq., of Millersburg, Ky., will be 
sold, without limit, to the highest bidder. 
This stock is principally the get of 5th Lord 
Oxford, 32d Duke of Airdrie and other well- 
known Duke sires. 

Catalogues can be had of Josh Barton, Esq., 
Millersburg, Ky. 

Terms cash. 

CoL. L. P. Murr, Auctioneer. 

On November 2ist, 1883, 
about 80 head of choice Shorshorns from the 
Glen Echo Herd, the property of F. J. Barbee, 
Esq., of Paris, Ky., will be sold without re- 
serve at Dexter Park, representing the Lou- 
don Duchess, Craggs, Lady Bates, Princess, 
Young Phyllis, Young Mary and other popu- 
lar families, penny the get of Duke and 
and Rose of Sharon sires. These sales will 
afford purchasers a chance to obtain some of 
the most choice cattle, bothin pedigree and 
individual excellence, that have ever been 
sold by auction, 

Catalogues can be had of F. J. Barbee, Esq., 
at Paris, Ky. 

Terms cash. 

The cattle will be at Dexter Park ten days 
before sale. Each sale will commence at 12 
m. CoOL. L. P. Mutr, 

Auctioneer. 


IMPORTED HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Our herd now numbers 
400 head of pure bred Hol- 
steins, 350 of all ages im- 
ported this year. We have 
matured cows that have but- 
ter records of from 16 to 24. 
pounds per week. This is the 
breed for the practical far- 
mer, combining the three 
great qualities of Milk, But- 
ter and Beef. We have se- 
lected our cattle in Holland 
with great care and at a 
very heavy expense. Every 
animal will be priced to 
those who wish to buy, but 
issue no catalogues. An in- 
spection of our herd is not 
only invited but solicited. 
Those writing will please 
give full address. 

J. W. STILLWELL & CO., 
Troy, Ohio. 
Office in town. 





HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE! 


600 HEAD 


Of the finest Quality and best families te 
be found jin Holland. 


Clydesdale and HORS ES 
' 


Hambletonian 


Rare inducements offered to purchasers 
on the finest quality of Stock. Send for 
Catalogues. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


Lakeside Stock Farm, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


‘DR. W. A. PRATT, 


IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 


Holstein Cattle, 


100 HEAD 
On Hand Oct. Ist. 


DR. W. A. PRATT, Elgin, Ui 





ISAIAH DILLON 
AND SONS. 


~ LEVI DILLOn 
AND SONS. 


DILLON BROS, 


(Formerly of firm of E. Dillon & Co.) 


DILLON BROS 


NORMAL Jt y J 


Chl"! AN Ss: 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS 0 


NORMAN HORSES 


Normal, Illinois. 


NEW IMPORTATION 


Arrived in fine condition, July 3, 1883, 
now a large collection of dhules pane atl 


STABLES AND HEADQUARTERS LOCATED 
AT NORMAL, 

opposite the Illinois Central and the © 

& Alton depots. Street cars run trom thee 

dianapolis and Bloomington & Western, and 


Lake Krie & Western, de 0ts, in Bloomi 
direct to our’stables in Norutal. ern 


Postoffice Box No. 10, Normal, Ill. 








[IRINA FARMS EOR SALE 
Manning C. Staples ’ 


& Co., Richmond, Va. 





— nee ta 


——— 

















“GROWING OLD.” 

Yes, dear, you may speak the words bobily, 
I certainly am growing old; 

Time’s fingers, with noiseless persistence. 
Are surely tightening their hold. 

The face that looks out from my mirror 
Is wrinkled and saddened, in sooth; 

And I, tempest-tossed and storm-driven, 
Have lost the bright tintings of youth. 


The future, once teeming with promise, 
Holds no longer pledges tor me; 

1 look no more up to the mountain— 
The valley is all that I see. 

I grieve not, nor shrink from the night-time, 
Life’s burdens have fretted me sore; 

My pathway has ever been shadowed— 
Why grieve when the journey is o’er’ 


I lift my tired eyes to the heavens, 
And think, with a sigh of content, 
That soon will all heartache be over- 
The “veil of the temple” be rent. 
And I, who have suffered and sorrowed, 
Have striven with pitiless care— 
Have only a passionate longing 
To taste the sweet rest “over there.” 
The promise of “rest for the weary” 
Hangs beacon -like over the gioom, 
And Faith, like a star in the storm-wake, 
Points always to visions of “Home.” 
And though tothe spring belongs brightness, 
Tho’ summer, her fruitage may bring, 
Lo! autumn hath gathered all harvests 
To lay at the foot of her King! 
IDYLL. 
Marshall, Mo., Nov. 1583. 


TO THE MOTHERS OF THE HOME 
CIRLCE. 

Sublimest thoughts, were passing through my 
mind, 

Fair beauty’s grandest thought, so well com- 
bined. 

Now dearest baby not so plaintive cry, 

My verse so nice, ’t’ will critics’ art defy. 

The critics oft so little understand, 

The work of others, is their chief demand. 

About all things, so wise they flippant speak, 

You’d think that polished folly was their 
freak. 

Now baby dear, why not be cosy still?» 

Already twice hast marred poetic quill. 

Poor baby could not understand th’ appea , 

Nor well a mother’s thoughts esthetic teel. 

Not yet had learnt to breast the jars of fame, 

But still had learnt its wants to loud pro- 
claim. 

Oh dear! what trouble do these babies give, 

Poetic thoughts with them, so hard they live. 

Sweet mother! humor babie’s present needs, 

*Twill wiser grow, as daily life proceeds. 

You once were young,a mother’s Care you 
had, 

Quick! sooth poor babie’s pain,—'tis now so 
glad! 

For self alone, we surely were not made, 

To others’ wants, our care we often grade. 

In this we do th’ Almighty’s will obey, 

In mansions bright, He’ll soon our griefs re- 
pay. 

Rev. G, A. WATSON, 
A CORRECTION, 


In my answer of Nov. 13t,I quote from 
Frank, Oct. llth: He further says, “Were this 
guest to go staggering along the street, then 
would he violate the civil rights of the cit- 
izen?”’ I ought to have continued in Frank’s 
words: “And yet our friend can’t see any 
useina lawtoforbid the violation of the 
rights of a citizen.” As already said,I pro- 
nounce this a downright falsehood, 

REv. GEO, A, WATSON, 





THE BROKEN HEARTHSYTONE. 





One day, while wand’ring through the field, 
My foot struck something hard; 

But thinking naught about it then, 
I still kept going forward. 


But when my walk that day was done 
And coming back that night, 

By chance I struck the self-same stone, 
Which stopped my thinking quite. 


And stooping to investigate, 
My curious eyes espied 

A piece of broken hearthstone, 
Which the grass did almost hide. 


When [ discovered what it was, 
My mind then gave a turn; 

And strayed far back into the past, 
To where the fire did burn. 


Upon this broken hearthstone, 
Now cast by as of no good, 

Though it could tell some curious tales, 
If speak it only could. 


Perhaps ’twould tell about the time 
When poverty stood around, 

And grinned upon the children who 
Now sleep beneath the mound. 

Of when they gathered round the fire 
On cold and frosty nights— 

Did I say fire? Ah, it was such 
As only chills and blights ;— 

Of how they told each other tales 
And legends of the past; 

Of how old Santa Claus came dofn 
To cheer, in times gone past. 

Or it might tell of other times, 
When fortune blandly smiled, 

Upon the favored inmates, 
Who comforts round them piled. 

But, poor or rich, this stone could tell 
Of times both sad and merry; 

When some were in the churchyard laid, 
Or some resolved to marry. 

But let us hope that those who're gone, 
And in the churchyard laid, 

Were ready for that last great change, 
Their peace with God had made. 

DEAR COL.: May I, another stranger, 


knock for admission at the door of the 
Home Circle,and bring some poetry with 


me? I did not compose the poetry 
but my sister did, so I_ will 
come in for part of the ‘honor’ 


ifit is printed, won’tI? I think if a 
stone from the hearth around which the 
Home Circle gathers Could speak, it 
would have some yery interesting tales 
to tell, of the compliments and pleasant 
words exchanged, of the terrible but 
bloodless wars between Bon Ami and 
some of the other ‘big guns.” 

Ihave been an interested reader of 
this department for a year and a half, 
and often have I thought of writing; but 
dared not fur fear of getting struck 
when so many missiles were flying. If I 
am allowed a quiet little corner I may 
come again, as there is nobody else writ- 
i from Canada, and it is not fair 
to let you ‘Yankees’ have it all your 
own way. ITamacountry maiden liy- 
ing in the backwoods in a log shanty; 
but the RurAL finds its way here, and is 
ever gladly welcomed. But I must wait 
and see if [am wanted before I say so 
much. TIZBEE. 

Comber, Ont., Can. 

Why of course come again and wel- 
come. 


It is of Others this Time that Bon Ami Writes. | 
DEAR CIRCLE: Itis my fate or for- 
tune to be lucky. It was by an accident 
that I escaped a discussion with Boadi- 
cea. When he obscurely made his ap- 
pearance in the Circle, 1 took him to be 
a weak, puny, sickly sort of fellow and 
concluded to pluck his plumage for the 
amusement of my friends. I would 
surely have done so, had I not misplaced 
the RurAL and forgotten how to spell 
the fellow’s name. ‘This being so, I de- 
termined to give him a respite. At the 
time [thought a critic before writing 
a lampoon should at least learn to spell 
his author’s name. However.lam now 
getting somewhat over my scruples, see- 
ing that such a difficulty does not at all 
embarrass Fred and one or two other 
critics of the Circle. Another reason 
why I was anxious to get bis name spell- 
ed right was thathe charged me with 
not knowing how to spell—and he prov- 
edit, too. I t*ied—did my,level best—to 
write presumptious (please remember that 
I don’t use the word here as an adverb). 
The word was. printed presumption. 
This was due to the fact that the little 
girl l get to correct my compositions 
was off duty. Boady discovered the 
errorin two weeks, aud he wae kind 
enough to let this light into my benight- 
ed understandivg. ‘There aint no such 
word as presumptions in English.” 
Boady’s spelling is as good as that of a 
school girl of thirteen, and he is doubt- 
less proud (with good reason) that he 
has, after arduous labor, succeeded in 
getting this far in pursuit of learning. I 
congratulate him. And Iam _ happy to 
say he does not need anytning else to 
make the Daily Gazette a success, except 
a boy clever enough to furnish him with 
ideas. 

Another time [hada narrow escape 
from Observer's friend, a country editor. 

And then there was Percival. I was 
told he held a chair in a university. He 
was a brilliant and caustic writer, and 
moreover he was extremely auxious to 
cross swords with some of the captious 
fellows of the Circle. Before learning 
what a great man he was, I one day ven- 
tured to suggest that if he did not like the 
Circle,the Cirele could get along without 
him. He may have dissented from this 
opinion, but [ could not help that. In- 
stead of annihilating meas he should 
have dene, he humbly and ungallantly 
wrote to that noble woman, Idyll, to get 
her to makehis excuses to the Circle. 
And so 1 have escaped. In all my 
ramblings, | have never met an opponent 
above a legislator. 
Between the sledge-hammer licks of 
Mr. Watson and Lloyd Guyot, Fred and 


Josiah are having a hard time. 
Lloyd thinks that inorder to 
prove that they are not fools, 
Fred and  Josiak should write 


some poems—some very long poems, 
and Mr. Watson intimates that an ordin- 
ary life of three score and ten would not 
suffice for them to write poems long 
enough to clear up all doubts as to their 
sanity. 

Bess, we accept you as a tonic, and we 
drink to the health of ‘tthe American 
girl.”” You write charmingly enough, 
aud about as well as your sister. 

Allbee says that Vermont legislators 
are called jack-asses. That is right. You 
see they are elected to represent their 
constituents. 

Mr. Watson and Ieagree as to one 
thing: Idyll’s last poem is her best. This 
is matter for congratulation, as it shows 
sheis gaining instead of losing ground. 
The recent poems are of a higher order 
and are a credit to the RURAL WORLD. I 
am sure the editor must be proud of 
them. I willventure to say Guyot en- 
joyed them himself. If he spoke con- 
trary to his judgment, it was because 
he was ae his propensity for fun. 
[ like to meet a funny man. Some of us 
have to affect a smile in order to drive 
back a tear. Share nr0t your grief with 
others. for they have as much of their 
own as they can bear. B. A. 





Still Another ‘Schoolmarm.’ 


lam a reader of the RURAL WORLD, 
and, for some time past 1 have been 
highly entertained by the brilliant, witty, 
and spicy articles written for the ‘Home 
Circle,’ and thought, with the permission 
of the editors and the writers of the 
Circle, that I would add my mite. I am 
neither a brilliant, witty, or spicy writer, 


“| so will have to confine myself to plain 


facts. It would be a difficult matter to 
tell whether 1 am more entertained by 
Bon Ami, Fred, Frank, or Rev. Geo. A. 
Watson, but, as I do not intend to enter 
into a controversy with any of them, 
leaving them to fight their own battles, 
which they are well able to do, I will 
settle down to a quiet little chat with 


Jeunie Klaudhopper. 

Jennie, shake, we’re brother chips, as 
the Masons would say. I, like yourself, 
would like to hear more relating to our 
profession, that by exchanging thoughts 
we may be of some use to each other. I 
agree with you that it 1s a thankless task 
in many respects. Directors think that 
ateacher can work witb poor black- 
boards, poorly ventilated rooms, and 
books thirty years out of date. and no 
two alike, besides giving barely living 
pay. Of course if you are employed in a 
city school you do not have these incon- 
veniences to contend with. Viewing the 
subject in another light, it is a noble 
work. lconsider it in many respects 
superior to the clerical profession. We 
are, in a measure, when in the school- 
room,a parent to the child not only 
training his mental capacity, but super- 
intending his games in such a manner as 
to draw out bis manly qualities; check- 
ing rising passions, staying the too- 
readily clenched hand; in a word, we 
should be his chief moral and religious 
instructor, as we have him by our side 
more than does his rightful parent. We 
teach him that it is wrong to lie, not 
from fear of punishment, but for the 
love of trutit, and that God that watches 
over him; that using profane language, 
standing on the street or highway mak- 
ing obscene remarks to jcompanions, on 
ladies that pass by, is unmanly. Teach 
him that to respect those who wear the 
garb of his mother, or sister, is one 
attribute of aman, and not only to re- 
spect them, but all his fellow beings, for 
‘*‘God created all {men equal.” Let his 
prayer be, Oh God, show me wherein my 
manhood lies; teach me to be a man. 

_ I have found one plan in my experience 
in teaching that I think is good, and that 
is to have as few rules as possible, and 
then there will not be so many broken. 
I have but one rule and that is order. I 





: a 
find that human beings are so constituted | 


boys and girls keep order, I know they 

are studying, forthey can’t do that and | 
be in mischief at the same time. Some} 
teachers, when they find their pupils 

getting restless, tell them some interest- | 
ing story; I can’t do this, my brain is not | 
so fertile. I generally take up some 
little experiment in philosophy that will | 
be both amusing and instructive. Some- | 
times 1 will talk on the subject of physi- 
ology, teaching them the parts of the 

body, tracing the food through its va- 

rious changes as far as*they can under- 

stand it, or teaching them the uses and 

misuses of carbon, and sometimes deal- 

ing with plain facts, that, Iam sorry to 

say, the parents deem too immodest to 

converse of with their children. 

I am of your opinion that if one does 

his, or her best, and tries to please no 

one in the district, as long as you know 

you are doing right yon will succeed. 

My method to those who cannot read, 
is the object method. I have said more 
than I expected to when I commenced, 
for I am greatly interested in the work, 
and could converse on it ‘till the peep o° 
day.’ Please give us your manner of 
opening school the first day. 

Uncle John, come agaiv, and give us 
some more sound sense. 

Schoolma’am, I wish that all of the 
young men of the nauon, just starting 
out in life would read your article writ- 
ten for a friend on his 21st birthday. I 
believe that it would be the means of 
aiding many of them to start right, 
choosing the right road and sticking to 
it. When men start anywhere they want 
to get on the right road so asto reach 
their destination. Why can’t they do 
this in the higher paths of life? ‘Tom. 
Vandalia, Ills. 

Welcome, Tom. Come again. But 
isn’tthat a strange nom de plume for a 


schoolmarm? Eb. 








One of ‘Life's Lessons.” 
A few days ago, a little girl who often 
visits me, stood before the pictured face 
of my ‘Little Blue Eyes,’ and, after 
long-looking, she asked, ‘‘Is this the 
picture of your little boy that’s dead?” 
‘Yes, dear,’ [ answered. “Were you 
not awfully sorry when he died?’ Again 
I answered, ‘*Yes, dear.’’ For a while 
she stood silent; then, fsoftly, ‘‘Well, 
some day, we must all die; and every 
one of us will leave some one who is 
awfully sorry,”’ she said. For a moment 
all the old agony of that terrible parting 
time came back to my aching heart, and 
I dared not speak, lest the little one, 
new to such grief, should see my suffer- 
ing. But, when she went out into the 
sunshine, I sat down before the dear 
shadowed face and wept, as only be- 
reaved ones may weep. After the storm 
of tears had somewhat spent itself, I 


thought how true it all is, how full of 
‘tawfully sorry’ people is this great, 
gloomy world! How many, whose faces 
are but the masks to hide the heart from 
the outer world, are bitterly grieving 
and crying over some dear, dead thing! 
How many hearts are but sepulchres— 
united, it may be, and twined about 
with clambering vines and blossoming 
roses—which are yet filled with the dea 

and perished idols that have gone out of 





their lives, leaving only the bitterness of 
desolation, and the calmness of despair. 
There are no dead so utterly dead to 
us as they whose only graves are in the 
hearts that loved them. When we have 
given the spirit back to God, and heard 
the earth fall upon the. casket, wherein 
we have hidden the corruptible that we 
so loved, and know that for these per- 
ished idols will come no more storms, or 
pain, or agony, or temptation, we do not 
rieve for themm—they are at rest in the 
ands of a loving and merciful God. Our 
tears, our heart-aches, our terrible re- 
es are for ourselves—for the years— 
ong, it may be, in which we must spell 
out, letter by letter, the lessons of life, 
uncheered, unaided by the touch of their 
hands, uncomforted by their presence; 
and often, God knows, it seems ‘greater 
than we can bear.’”’ Atsuch times, we 
turn from our dearest friends, feelin 
that they know nothing of our trials, an 
dreading their glance of pity or word of 
condolence, as we dread our darkest foe. 
We forget that they, too, have known, 
or will yet know, a gethsemane of their 
own, and Shat their hearts may be break- 
ing, their hopes blighted, and their lives 
wrecked by woes even deeper than ours. 
* We call the world “cold and _ heart- 
less,’ when it is only sorrowful. We 
call our friends ‘‘selfish and unsympa- 
thetic,” when they are only suffering in 
silence; and as the years go on, we, too, 
learn to bear ear a and are 
in turn misjudged y others 
who have yet to learn of the “strong 
life’’ that stirs the depths of the darkest, 
rippleless pvol. 
in those dark, desolate days, when our 
hearts were so terribly hurt ard torn, 
and when a touch or a tone seemed more 
than the sensitive wounds could bear, a 
friend who had been tenderly kind to the 
little sleeper, one eve sat with me out 
under God’s beautiful Night, and watched 
the stars rise over the mountain 
graves, and she said: ‘“Itis all hard 
and terrible now; but some day, when 
you can hear and feel for other’s woe, I 
will tell you a story. IfI could, sitting 
here to-night, know that my boy slept 
as stainlessly sweet as yours, I could 
thank God for his mercy. There are 
things in this world bitterer than death; 
and through them we learn to feel that 
there are deeper, darker grayes than 
those we open in the Earth’s bosom.” 
One day, as the weeks sped on, this friend 
slipped out of my life; how, I did not 
know. I was heartsick, numbed, and 
envased in an apathy that asked not, nor 
cared, how the world went on. But 
when I sought her, she was gone, and no 
clue could be found to guide me to her. 
One day last summer in the rush and 
hurry of a thoroughfare of St. Louis, I 
found her. Both were changed; and she 
having known me only in that hour of 
physical and mental agony, could scarce- 
ly recognize me in my renewed health. 
We were together but a moment, and 
then our paths again diverged. and again 
I lost her. But a friend told me the story 
she had promised, and iny heart went 
out in tenderest sympathy for une who 
bore so bravely the bitterest anguish that 
life can bestow—the knowledge that 
somewhere, lost in the whirlpool of sin 
and shame, lived the wreck of a-fair- 
haired, beautiful boy, who had been “the 
only son of his mother, and she a wid- 
ew;”’ who had wrecked his life and hers, 
aad, with every encouragement and ad- 
vantage to do well, had yet gone down, 
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down, down; until now, hidden under an 


| that they must do something, and if my | assumed name, he was as utterly lost to 


her as though the grave claimed him. 
Every farthing she earned was spent 
in the vain endeavor to tind 
and restore him to an honest life. Her| 
people were wealthy, but, having spent 
money so lavishly for so seemingly vain 


| a purpose, they at last left her to pursue | 


her way as best she could. She was then | 
an employe in a large establishment | 
there; having heard that he was in the} 
city, she was using every endeavor to 
find him, Ah, poor mother—poor boy: } 
I remembered then how she had said | 
ence, with a look of such utter despair, | 
on hearing me sing, **Where is my boy | 
to-night?”"—** Your boy is safe—you 
know that so far as this life is concerned, | 
it is well with him. But there are some | 
mothers who never cease to cry out the | 
unanswered agony of that song.” | 

And yet, this woman went through | 
life smiling! A brave. bright look in) 
her strong, sweet eyes, as though tears | 
were to them athing unknown! 

She had said to me, “I have doubted | 
myself, often, butI never doubted that} 
God knew best. He has scourged me | 
terribly at times; but he has always; 
given me strength to bear my burdens.” 
Under the light of that later knowl- 
edge of her, I could see how nobly she 
had tried to live, and how beautiful were 
the lessons of faith she taught. But 
had then deemed her cold and unfeeling 
when she could say, “Do not grieve for 
the little loving heart that has ceased to 
suffer. It is best.’? [ had said, what 
could she know of a mother’s agony over 
her dead! Many and many a time I 
have since looked at my treasured pic- 
ture, and thought of the other boy whose 
grave lay in the heart—not of the bill- 
side—but of his loving, long-suffering 
mother, and a gleam of comfort has 
pierced my grief, as I felt that I had 
been permitted to give back to God a lit- 
tle soul almost as sinless as when it 
was entrusted to me, thirteen years be- 
fore, and about whose memory clung 
not one pang of heartache caused by act 
or word of his. Ab, me! How full of 
‘awfully sorry’’ people do we find in this 
big, blundering world, when our eyes 
are opened, and we see *“‘behind the cur- 
tain”’ of other and seemingly most care- 
free lives about us. IpYLL. 





To Dorothy: Yes we will tell you of 
course, but surely it isn’t five years since 
we attended that wooden wedding. If 
alive, do not for the world leave us out 
w e tin wedding comes. We an- 
sw r enquirys. 

Fiv ars—**Wooden Wedding.” 

Ten years—*Tin Wedding.”’ 

Fifteen years—‘‘Crystal Wedding.” 

Twenty years—*Linen Wedding.” 

Twenty-five years—“Silver Wedding.” 

Fifty years—*‘Golden Wedding.” 

Sixty years—‘-Pear] Wedding.” 

Seventy-five years—‘‘Diamonud Wed- 
ding.” 








Marvelous Restoration. 

Thecures which are being made by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Philadelphia, 
in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bron- 
chitis, Rheumatism, and all chronic diseases, 
by their new Vitalizing Treatment, are indeed 
marvelous. If you are asufferer from any 
disease which your physicians have failed to 
cure, write for information about their new 
Treatment, and it will be promptly sent. 


CHAFF. 

Judge Hoadly’s official majority over For- 
aker in Ohio is 15,529. The majority against 
prohibition is 93.174. 

Several members of the Salvation Army 
were arrested in New York last week as nui- 
sances, 





Sufferers from coughs, sore throat, etc., 
should try “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” a 
simple but sure remedy. Sold in boxes. Price 
25 cents. 

An English vicar, Rev. R.!|Hodgson, M. A., 
who has taken to the lecture field, says pre- 
Adamite remains are nothing more nor less 
than fossil angels. Thus he happily recon- 
ciles science and religiou. 

The latest thing outis for sixor eight 
bridesmaids to meet the bride inside of the 
church door and escort her up the aisle to 
the altar. In this way the bewildered bride- 
groom has to look out for himself or get left. 

“Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomille Pills, 
are worth their weight in gold in nervous and 
sick headache.”—Dr. H. H. Schlitchter, of 
Baltimore. 


The Mormons are warned by the Mobile 
Register that if they send eighteen missiona- 
ries to the Southern States, as they say they 
will do, they will send eighteen candidates 
for tar and feathers. 

A Southern lady whois earning her living 
in New York, writes home that her condition 
is far better thanit would be atthe South. 
She is well paid for her work, and is not so- 
cially ostracised as she would be in her own 
section. 

Epilepsy entirely cured. Prof. Irving B. 
Smith, of Pike, N. Y., makes the following 
statement: “Samaritan Nervine has entire- 
ly cured me of epileptic fits.” 

A Vienna cabman is said to have lighted 
his cab by electricity by means of an incan- 
descent lamp. A dynamo attached to the 
axle generates a current when the vehicle is 
running, which 1s stored in accumulators and 
used as required 

Young or middle-aged men suffering from 
nervous debility, lossof memory, premature 
old age, asthe result of bad habits, should 
send three stamps for Part VII of Dime Series 
pamphlets. {Address World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The latest refrain ofthe Salvation Army, 
according to the Chicago Herald: “If you 
can’t get in at the golden gate, get over the 
garden wall.” Those who have witnessed 
the performances of this peculiar people have 
had an idea that they would find a way to 
get in. 

Joseph Parent of Montreal persisted so of- 
fensively in his attentions to Maile Buroque, 
a young “grass widow,” as she described her- 
self in the witness box, that the Court sen- 
tenced him to six months’ imprisonment. 

A vessel which arrived at New Bedford a 
day or two ago brougnt an eagle which alight- 
ed on the masthead when the vessel was 1500 
miles from any land. 





We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Itis very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company is the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing and 
Corrugated Iron in the United States. Send 
for circular. of 





An Ohio colored preacher who was refused 
admission to eat with the white people at a 
railroad restaurantin Waycross, Ga., the 
other day, cursed the place very roundly 
and became so profane that he was arrested 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel o 
More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate 


This powder never v aries. 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. 


in cans. 


powders. Sold onl 
OWDER Co., 106 Wall St. 


ROYAL BAKING 
New York 


A. J, CHILD & 60., 


GENERAL 


Purchasing Agents 


—AND— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


209 MARKET ST., ST. LOUIS. 


Buy all kinds of supplies for farmers at 
wholesale prices. Consignments of Farm 
Produce, Wool], Hides, Furs, Grain, &c., re- 
ceived and highest marketprices obtained, 
quick sales and prompt returns made. The 
ONLY AGENTS for the GRANGE in the West. 

Send in yourorders for goods, and make 
your shipments with the understanding that 
you will be fairly dealt with. We need no 
i “acca our Ownisas good asany in St. 
souls. 





KNABE 


PIA NOFORT ES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. | 


WILLIAM HKNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. No.112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. 


J 





Advertising Cheats!!! 


“It has become so common to write the 
beginning of an article, in an elegant, 
interesting manner, 

‘Then run it into some advertisement 
that we avoid all such, 

‘And simply call attention to the mer- 
its of Hop Bitters in as plain, -honest 
terms as possible, 

‘To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so 
proves their value, that they will never 
use anything else.”’ 

“THE REMEDY so favorably noticed in 
all the papers, 

‘Religious and secular, is 

‘*Having a large sale, and 1s supplant- 
ing all other medicines. 

‘There is no denying the virtues of the 
Hep plant, and the proprietors of Hop 
Bitters have shown great shrewdness 

“And ability 

“In compounding a medicine whose 
virtues are so palpable to every one’s 
observation.” 

Did She Die? 

“No! : 

‘She lingered and suffered along, pin- 
ing away all the time for years, 

**The doctors doing her no good;”’ 

*‘And at last was cured by this Hop 
Bitters the papers say so much about.”’ 

‘Indeed! Indeed!” 

‘‘How thankful we should be for that 
medicine.” 
A Daughter’s Misery. 

‘Eleven years our daughter suffered 
on a bed of misery, 

‘From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility, 

‘‘Under the care of the best physicians, 

‘*Who gave her disease various names, 

‘‘But no relief, 

‘And now she is restored to us in good 
health, by as simple a remedy as Hop 
Bitters, that we had shunned for years 
before using it..”.—THE PARENTs. 


Father is Getiing Well. 

“My danghters say: 

“How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.” 

“Te is rae well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable’ 

“And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters.” A Lavy of Utica, N. Y. 





“PARKER'S 


HAIR BALSAM 


A beneficial dressing 
preferred to similar art- 
icles because of its puri- 
ty andrich perfume. It 


-————~ 


prevents dandruff and 
falling of the hair. 
50c, & $1. Hiscox & Co.,N.Y. 


Excels the finest flower extracts in richness. jicate, 
a No odor likeit. Be sure you get FLORES- 
TON Cologne, signature of Hiscox & Co., N. on ev 
label. 25 and 75 cts., at druggists and dealers in 





for any disability; als, 
to Widows, Chivdren: 
Parents. Pension now 
increased. Charges of Desertion removed ; Discharges 
and Bounty obtained. Horse claims now paid. Send 
stamps for Vew Laws and blanks. Col. L. BINGHAM, 


ant since 1865 for Claims & eneets, Sosbingwen,D. Cc. 


EY THAT NoT 


VILL WIND ANY WATCH 


MM v OUI 
L Di wa.comakers, By mail 26c, Cizculars 
so free. J.8. BInch & Go.. 38 DeySt.. N. ¥- 


JOHN B. BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier.Road andTrack 
work a specialty. 2747 Franklin Ave. 


PATENTS 'o7:70is00 Fax 
Attorneys, Washington, D. G. 


instructions and Haad-Book of Patents sent sre®. 





















When writing to advertisers, 
be sure to mention Colman’s Ru- 
ral World. 
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Sedgwick Stee! Wire Fence 


is 












Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in being 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will ture dege uigs* 
sheep, and poult 


as well as the m \ 
without injury to! ther a ‘just tb 









fence or stock. [tis justthe fence 
, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and ver 
peat for lawns parks, school lots and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proat paint (or galvanized ) it will last a lifetime. 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itselt 
into favor. The x made of wrought. 
competition in neata, 
lo e + elf Opening best aad 
aleo 
Feuce. Best 

PostAuger. Also manufac. 
excellent Wind Engines for 
water, or geared engines for grinding 

r light work, For prices and particulars asz 

ardware dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 

SEDGWICK BROS. M(’rs. Richmond, tnd. 











HAY PRESSES. 








htorseeing, 
urchaser, 
other Preae 
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n Z krow it too weil to show 
up. Address for circular and location of Westerp 
and Southern storehouses and Agents. 


®.K, DEDEZICK & CO., Albany, N.Y, 
JOHN R. CALHOUN & CO., St. Louis, Agts. 








Ae ucen of the South 


PORTABLE 


Farm Mills, 


For Stock food or Meal for Family use. 
10,000 IN USE. Write for Pamphlet 


Ww. s. ROBERT & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OUR NEW NO.7 FEED MILI. 
The 8th Wonder, of the World. 


Don’t fail to get descrip- 
tion before buying. War- 
anted to grind faster and 
better than any mill of 
same price. The lightest 
draft mill. Has double 
force feed and CAST STEEL 
GRINDERS. We also make 
Big, Little, and New Gi 
ants. The only mill that 
will grind with Husk on. 
J. A. FIELD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

























: DRAW PLT 
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7 DRAW SUT)? 
az BUTCHERS’ MACHINES. 
+ Choppers, Hand and Pow- 
=* er Stuffers, 

=) Presses. 

ea a@-W arranged thoroughly 
oF \ made and the best in use. 

So ~<a MURRAY IRON WORKS. 


Send for Circular. Burlington, Iowa. 


Sawing Made Easy 
Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 


Sent 0n 30 Days A Great Saving of 
Test Trial, Labor & Money. 





Aboy 16 poms old can saw logs FAST and EASY Mines 
MURRAY, Portage, Mich , writes: *‘Am PNG WacH with 


the MON. cn, GHTNIN' WING CHINE, 
towed VARS t Lic og in a one : orenete jogs 
into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and 


sorts 
of log-cutting, it is peer) andunrivaled __ Illustrated 
isi Auok MOGAREW ANUP atTURiNG 
er. ress 
&é., 163 E, dolnh St., Chicago, fg 


) Model Se 
A ui! ore Tuc - 
8, Bind 
wi' 
fect. 


er, Five Hemmers,B: | A 
War- 
di 





‘er, Thread Cutter, Need 
les, O' i each. 


il and full outfit 
teed to b ar- 
ee 
r, When you 


nigh 
e 
Je noise, Handsome and 
Circulars with hun- 
testimon 








pose Ste | CHEAPEST BEST MILL 
| SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
| OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
| CHAS KAESTNERa CO 
| 3 S CANAL STA 


CHICAGO ILLS 


FREE ror TRIAL 


An unfailing and speedy cure for 
Nervous Debility and Weakness, Loss 
of Vitality and Vigor, or any evid re- 
sult of indiscretion, excess, over- 
work, etc., (over forty thousand posi- 
tive cures.) {Send l5c for postage 
on trial box of 100 pills. Address, 
M. W. BACON, cor. Clark St. and 
Calhoun Place, Cu1caGo, ILLs. 


TURKISH BATHS. 


THE BEST IN THE WEST at the Southern 
Hotel Bath Rooms, South Fifth Street. 

Open from 6 o’clock a. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 

Sundays, from 6 o’clock a. m. to12 m. : 

Owing to the great throng daily patronizing 








Hanover's Specific 





Nervous Debility. 





| our widely known establishment, gentlemen 


ONLY can be accommodated. 
RANDOLPH & SMITH, Prosretors. 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Lecust. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 








FOR LADIES :—Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
a mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 

FO GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p,. m. 
he above hours for ladies. 

SUNDAYS :—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 








il he 
other me’ . 
never fails. World M’fg Co, 122 Nassau St. NewYork. 








and put in the lock-up, and the next day he 





was fined $10 and costs. 





a 1 . 
| $5 to $20 -qisiaz st pom: Sanples rorth settee 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H Yaiiet & Co., Portland, Me- 
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The , Hairy. 


The National Butter, Egg and Cheese Associa- 
tion. 





Bp. RuRAL Wor_p:—The National | 
Butter, Cheese and Egg Association hav- 
ing accepted the invitation of this organ- 
ization to hold its Eleventh Annual Con- 
vention, for 1883, inCincinnati, we here- 
with request your presence on the occasion 

The Convention wi!l assemble Tues- 
day, December 4, at 2 o’clock p. m., in 
Smith & Nixon’s Hall, Fourth street, and 
sessions will be held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 5th and 6th. 

The annual meetings have been useful 
in past years in promoting the important 
industries which they directly represent, 
and other interests more or less depen- 
dent upon them. 

They have been advantageous to many 
individuals, in the opportunities afforded 
for personal contact witha large num- 
ber of those engaged in callings having 
identity with the interests represented, 
in the exchange of views and expres- 
sions of experience, and in the encour- 
agement of trade. oe 

They have had a beneficial influence 
upon interests of consumers as well as 
producers, in intelligent discussion upon 
questions which concern the quality of 
food products, and actions taken by 
which improvement has been gained in 
such matters. 

These conventions have been well at- 
tended heretofore, and the coming meet- 
ing is expected to fully meet all expec- 
tations in regard to the value of expres- 
sions of those who will submit addresses, 
the discussions upon various topics, and 
the opportunity for personal greetings 
anu acquaintance. 

Although there will be no general 
Dairy Fair, provision has been made 
for exhibiting such articles of dairy 
product, implements or machinery, as 
persons may wish to have shown on the 
oceasion, and free of cost. Noadmission 
vbarge to the sessions of the Convention. 

Arrangements will be made for re- 
duced railway fares for those attending 
the Convention, by rebate on the return 
trip, and for reduced rates at hotels. 

For any information desired, address 
the undersigned. 





Cuas. B. MURRAY. 
J.H. MAGILL, 
RUKARD HuRD. 
Committee on Invitation. 
Produce Exchange, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Now here is matter for reflection by 
the dairy and creamery men west of 
Ohio. Surely what they can do we can. 
Will those who are interested make it a 
point to be there, and then come to the 
Mississippi Valley Creamery and Dairy- 
men’s Association, meeting in St. Louis 
in January, able and willing to tell what 
they have learned, and what they know 
of the business. Weare all brethren in 
this matter, and must do the best we 
canto boom the interest we have at 
heart. 





Price of Butter. 


Nobody can deny that the creamery 
has a great advantage over private dai- 
ries of the ordinary kind or far from 
the best markets, but when we read that 
“in the Boston market the Western 
creamery butter has replaced the home 
dairy products; within the last six years 
Western butter has gained the nead of 
the market and held it; while choice 
New York dairy was quoted at 37 3-8 
cents, and Vermont at 29 3-8 cents,West- 
ern creamery brought 40 and 42 cents at 
wholesale,’’ and more like this we ought 
to add in justice to the private dairies, 
that hundreds of them were getting at the 
same time from 50 to 75 cents a pound 
for their butter, and that at these prices 
the supply was not equal to the demand. 
We have even known of private dairies 
who could deliver butter the year round 
and had their cows cropping in every 
month in the year, to sell their butter to 
private customers in small villages at 50 
per cent. above the store and market 
rates. But to do this, the butter must be 
delivered as regularly as Saturday comes 
around every week in the year. A dairy- 
man known to us is now completing the 
seventh year of a weekly delivery of a5 
lb. pail of butter to one customer at 50 
cents a pound the whole time, which is 
equal to 1,820 pounds of butter and $910. 
And the average yield of each cow in the 
dairy has been 130 pounds yearly for the 
past six years.— The Dairy. 





What is Rennet? 


Once upon a time it was supposed that 
the action of rennet in making curd (pre- 
cipitating the caseine in the milk and 
making it insoluble) was due to the acids 
contained in the gastric fluid of the stom- 
ach. It was very soon discovered, how- 
ever, that it was not this acid. but a pe- 
euliar action of the substance of the 
stomach itself, which produced the effect. 
That even after the stomach of the calf 
had been steeped in brine for months, 
and had been dried and exposed to the 
air for a time, it might be again steeped 
in brine and would furnish a second, and 
even a third supply of rennet. It was 
found, then, that this property was not 
confined to the stomach only, but that 
the membrane of the intestine, or even 
of the bladder of an animal would exert 
the same effect as the stomach; that is, 
that it would change milk sugar into 
lactic acid, and would cause milk to form 
curd. Moreover, by further use of these 
animal substances it was found that their 
agency was greatly increased by the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, or of its oxygen 
upon them, and that long continued ex- 
posure to the air strengthened their ac- 
tion. A calf’s stomach that had been 
kept twelve months became possessed 
of very powerful coagulating properties. 

But there are other substances which 
have the same effects. A solution of 
malt in water contains a sweet substance 
called diastase, and this has the power 
of changing starch into sugar. But when 
the diastaste has been exposed to the air 
for a length of time it acquires the same 
property that rennet possesses, viz.. that 
of changing sugar to lactic acid and of 
producing curd. So that the property of 
rennet seems to be acquired by the action 
of oxygen upon the membrane of the 
stomach, or at least this oxdizing action 
certainly restores the active property of 
rennet after it has been exhausted. 

But just here arises an evil which oc- 
eurs in practice more frequently than 
factorymen suspect. Itis this: By this 
exposure to the atmosphere, of insuffi- 
ciently cured rennets, the putrefactive 
fermentation sometimes, and, indeed 
often, takes place. The putrescent germs 
then carry a taint into the cheese, which 
in course of a short time sets the putre- 
factive fermentation into action and the 
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eee. Te | 
cheese rapidly deteriorates in quality. | feeding what he wants. The Jerseyman’s 
Such cheese will not keep; and in the) space is limited, and his choice of food 
very hot weather a few days will suffice crops is also limited. If he has a farm 
to spoil it. And this fact in regard to} of 20 aeres, he generally crops it this 
rennet should receive the most careful/ way: Hay and pasture ten acres, tur- 
study and consideration of factorymen.— nips two; mangolds one; parsnips one; 
The Dairy. jcarrots three-fourths; potatoes two; 
_—_ wheat three and one-fourth. He will 
Cause of Garget. keep two horses, 12 head of cattle, and 
> ___—_s| two pigs. He feeds his cattle upon hay, 
The foundation for a great many Cases | parcnips, carrots, turnips, and mangolds; 
of garget is laid in the fall or winter,| ho carefully tends them and milks them 
when cows are being dried off, by SIDE | twice, often three times, per day. He 
too long without thoroughly milking out! hejters them in inclement weather, and 
the bag. The long detention of milk | tayes the best of care of them in all kinds 
produces swelling and inflammation, | o¢ weather. He economizes pasture by 
which linger till the bag beings to enlarge | tethering his cows, driving the stake in a 
preparatory to another birth, and the | new place once or twice per day. Alto- 
consequence is an extraordinary hardness | getber the Jersey cow has little reason to 
fre swelling, accompanied with inflam- | complain of her lot, for she is well fed, 





pation and soreness that keep up fora) we) cared for and has no fear of the 
ng while and often prove the ruin of 4! butcher, while her sole duty is to extract 
part or the whole of the udder. Garget| the cream from a specified amount of 
is generally curable, but not always. ID} o.oc. ete. an office for which she is ad- 
mild cases the treatment may be frequent mirably fitted. 
bathing in tepid water with friction after , 
each bathing. In severe cases, the wa-|* a 
ter used had better be as hot as the ani-| 0 “ ms) 
mal can endure. When very severe, fo- | 
menting with hot water has proved effica- | 
cious. Cathartics should always be 
iven when the swelling,is obdurate, and 
requent and thorough milking in all 
cases, and a spare diet allowed. Rub- 
bing the bag frequently with some pene- 
trating oil, like oil of turpentine diluted 
with linseed oil toa strength that will 
not be injurious, or anointing with iodine | 
salve, are valuable aids, and are often all 
that need be done. The daily use ofa 
little saltpetre administered in the water 
drunk or in the feed, is reeommended by 
some high authorities and has proved 
useful.—Prof. L. B. Arnold. 





Pig Breeding. 


SELECTION OF SIRES. 


All breeders who desire to improve 
their pig stock or keep up their herd toa 
high state of excellence, must be careful 
in the selection of a sire. A certain 
amount of laxity may be permissable in 
the females of a herd, when the sole ob- 
ject is to breed for slaughter, but even 
| then a high-class boar is of prime im- 
| portance, and much more = — the 
| fo atio . € ans .e g adlio 
Buiter, Cheese and Eggs. hr ne bneeden's alms Pousre® 
In speaking of the annual convention! It is to the male in a very considerable 
of National Butter, Eggs and Cheese degree we must look for the good quali- 
Association, to be held in Cincinnati on | ties of the future herd; and were it for 
the fourth of next December, the St./no other reason than the comparative 
Louis Republican says: — : | ease with which a common herd is im- 
, “1 ge an ene ae ed Le | = oo A ’ a few 
butter, cheese and eggs--a trio of articles | we}|-bred males, this would be of para- 
that furnishes a foentnsion for the whole | mount consideration. It must A re- 
system of table delicacies in this country | membered. however, that a faulty or un- 
—are being recognized not only as im-|der-sized sire has as much, or even 
portant features in American agriculture, | greater, prepotency to deteriorate the 
but as sources ot easy wealth to those} progeny of a herd of, say, twenty well- 
farmers who understayd the art of eco-| bred sows. as a high-class one has to 
nomically producing . — are | improve those of twenty under-bred 
districts in Mlinois and Iowa which, in- | ones. Consequently, while the intro- 
stead of sending the crop of grain and duction of an interior dam toa herd may 
grass to market in hundreds of trains, | result in comparatively small loss, the 
compact them into butter and send it to | selection of a faulty boar may do almost 




















market in a few train loads—and saye a 
great deal of money by the operation— 
for, a crop of grain worth $2,500 requires 
ten cars to carry it to market; but $2.- 
500 worth of butter can be carried in half 
acar. This is farming in the best part 
of Dlinois and Iowa—and it gives lands 
a higher value than they command in 
other parts. 

The association extends a general in- 
vitation to all interested persons to at- 
tend their approaching meeting, and it 
will be worth while to go, for it will be 
a good place to learn something instruct- 
ive. 

Weight of Milk. 

A quart of good milk should 
about 2.15 pounds, or nearly 2. pounds 
21-2 ounces. If milk is weighed, this 
rule will give the monthly yield in. quarts 
more exactly than measuring. Probably 
not one farmer inten has any definite 
idea as to the average yield of his cows 
in pounds or quarts. Those who have 
neve’ tried keeping a record of the milk 
yield will find it a profitable, and perhaps 
a surprising experiment. 

One thousand pounds of average milk 
contains: 


weigh 


Casein....... weccccccccescccces.coode POUNAS. 
PE sscccervccsseocccccecs $060seeces +. 36 pounds, 
MINK Su@@r..ceccccccccccces eecccccce 45 pounds 
Mineral Matter.....esc.se0...- 008 +++.7 pounds’ 


By setting milk in deep cans placed in 
cold water, the fat, or cream, can be re- 
moved before any decomposition occurs. 
When we reflect that in butter 


irreparable injury. ‘ Itis 

TO THE MALE WE LOOK FOR QUALITY. 
The boar should be of perfect symmet- 

| ry, and show in a marked degree all the 

| attributes of the most improved types; 

| carrying, with a masculine appearance, a 


} 


head far removed from coarseness, and 
whose broad jowl and sharp face 
betoken great aptitude to fatten. 
He need not necessarily be upon 
an extra large seale. Indeed, the 
short, level backed animal. of equal 
thickness at shoulders, loins, and 


hams, and generally « compact form, is 
my choice. Fine in bone, with hams 
and shoulders almost down to the 
ground, well covered with long silky 
hair, beteken good constitution, and 
ameliorating both the extremes of heat 
and cold, and whose fine quality is a 
guarantee of their careful breeding. Such 
is the typical sire. 

Coarse bristles are the accompani- 
ments of coarse hides, and vice versa; and 
it is a matter of importance, though tre 
quently overlooked, whether the break- 
fast rasher is, as somrtimes, nearly one- 
fourth rind, or whether the latter is al- 
most as thin as parchment. In addition, 
the quality of meat is always finer in the 
latter case than in the former. Most of 
the improved Essex I have met with 
have had, in a marked degree, this high 
| excellence alike of skin and _ quality ot 
| meat. 

Having found an 
vidually combines 








animal that indi- 


the essential good 


making | qualities, it is necessary to inquire about 


only fat is removed from the milk, it will | his progenitors, and especially his dam. 


appear reasonable that skim milk prop- I have found that. as a rule, the 


young 


erly managed, should possess a high val- | male perpetuates in marked degree the 


ue for feeding purposes.—Bu!letin, 
Experimental Station. 


Wis.. 





Mr. Robert Hall, an Ohio butter in- 
spector, says that where butter is prop- 
erly churned, both as to time and tem- 
perature, it becomes firm with very little 
working, and it is tenacicus; but its 
most desirable state is waxy; when it is 
easily moulded into any shape, and may 
be drawn out a considerable length with- 
out breaking. It is then styled gilt-edge. 
It is only in this that butter possesses 
that rich nutty taste and smell, and shows 
up a rich golden yellow color which im- 
parts so high a degree of pleasure in eat- 
ing it, and which increases its value 
many fold. It is not always necessary, 
when it smells sweet, to taste butter in 
judging it. ‘The smooth unctuous feel in 
rubbing a little between the finger and 
thumb expresses at once its rich quality; 
the nutty smell and rich aroma indicate 
a similar taste, andthe bright golden 

listening cream-colored surface shows 
its height of cleanliness. It may be nec- 
essary at times to use atryer, or use it 
until you become an expert in testing by 
taste, smell and rubbing. 


For hundreds of years the Jerseys 
have been closely bred with but one ob- 
ject in view; that is, to produce the lar- 
gest amount of rich andhighly colored 
cream from a given amount of food; 
and in furtherance ofthis plan, every 
precaution is taken to prevent the intro- 
duction of any blood that may deterior- 
ate the rich qualities of the pure bred 
Jersey. The importation oflive cattle, 
other than for beef, on Jersey island is 
prohibited by law, and any violation is 
punished. The effect of this restrictive 
measure has been to push the creaming 
qualities of their cattle up to the highest 
pitch; but. at the same time, the contin- 
uous intermixture of kindred strains of 
blood, as is necessarily the casein so 
small an area, has weakened the Jersey 
physically, and so materially hindered a 
healthy growth as to make its beef qual- 
ities the poorest of any class of cattle in 
the world. ‘Ihe low grade of beef pro- 
duced by the Jersey is of course largely 
the result of the fact that beef produc- 
tion has been entirely ignored, and prob- 
ably also the best milking and beefing 
qualities are incompatible—although this 
isadisputed point. At any rate, the 
long continued close breeding, though 
not exactly in-breeding, has doubtless 
had a very great influence in deprecia- 
ting flesh and fat production, and low- 
= the constitutional vigor of the ani- 
mal, 

In regard to the islanders’ metbod* of 
feeding, but little need be said. Any 
suecessful American stock raiser knows 
as much about feeding as they do, and 
has far greater facilities for raising and 


characteristics of hisdam, and the young 
female of her sire. It follows, then, 
that, powever expedient it may be for 
the pork-prodneer to feed from inferior 
or fanity female specimens of the family, 
the boar breeder must only rear from not 
only a well-bred but a good -shaped sow 
ot the highest quality and character- 
istics; not only so, but her nursing pow- 
ers must be duly considered, as they are 
of the greatest importance. It is as 
requisite that the pig should be able to 
nurture her offspring, and be gifted with 
a plentiful supply of milk, as it is for the 
dairy cow to be so, while there is as 
much difference in this respect between 
individuals of the one tribe as the other. 
Yet it is only from a dam so constituted 
that a young boar should be selected, as 
this milking gift is to ajvery large ex- 
tent inherited. : 

The difference between asow whose 
milk is plentiful and one who has but a 
scanty supply is verv apparent in their 
offspring. Those of the former grow 
with rapidity, and lay afoundation for 
future thrift and early profit, whilst the 
latter’s never fully recover their early 
stint. I stronglv advise, then, that boars 
should be selected from dams who pos- 
sess good milking properties. As fecun- 
dity is amatter of great importance in 
the pig, and the capability of nursing a 
numerous litter of quite equal importance. 
itis well to see that the sow hasa full 
complement ofaeats, for Master Piggy 
does not brook any partnership in the 
one he has selected. Therefore a sow 
should have from twelve to fourteen well- 
developed teats, and then she has a 
chance of rearing a good litter. In like 
manner I prefer a boar from large litters 
and from a prolific sow. 

In selecting cows for the general stock, 
breadth and depth of frame are of para- 
mount importance. With tnis should be 
allied as many of the characteristics of 
high quality as can beobtained, when a 
herd is intended; coarseness, either of 
hide, hair or head, should never be con- 
doned, and though itis not absolutely 
necessary to adhere to the compactness 
of form, as inthe boar, still the sow 
should be built upon level lines, and be 
quite even and symmetrical. 

LARGE-FRAMED BOARS. 

When it is desirable to increase the size 
of a herd, a boar on a large scale may 
be selected and introduced; but, as a 
rule, the symmetry and quality should 
be the prominent teatures of the boar, 
and frame, united to as much symmetry 
and quality as possible. be those of the 
sow. Taking the White breeds as exam- 
ples: to improve the quality cf the Mid- 
dle breed, or give greater scale to the 
Small, select a Middle sow and a Small 
boar; and, in the same way, when it is 
desired to increase the size of the Mid- 





dle, take a well bred sow of the Large 
breed, and a good little boar, and from 
these, with careful breeding, a class of 
pigs with all the frame and fine growth 


and hair of the Middle, might be ob- 
tained. When 
PORK OR BACON 


is the sole aim cf the breeder, I am free 
to confess that the produce of what may 
be designated Medium-bred sows are as 
profitable as any, and perhaps crosses, 
as between the Large Middle White,and 
the Berkshires, are most profitable of all; 
but after the first cross these are com- 
paratively valueless for breeding pur- 
poses. Some such breeders of White 
pigs, when grazing is resorted to, find 
it more economical to keep thick-set 
sows of Middle type and a lengthy, 
large-framed boar. They say that 
the Middle class of animals are kept 
more economically than the Large, con- 
sequently itis cheaper to keep twenty 
small eaters aud one large eater, than 
vice versa. Their reasoning is correct, 
and when all the young are consigned to 
the butcher it is a plan that hasits ad- 
vantages. But the sows should be the 
selected ones out of litters having a ten- 
dency to free growth, while the boar 
should, though following the type of 
the Large, have Middle blood in his 
veins. Nevertheless, under such cir- 
cumstances it is rarely we tind uniform- 
ity in the herd, and it should only be re- 
sorted to in exceptional cases, and with 
the utmost care and consideration when 
high-class stock is kept for breeding 
purposes.— Corr. Farmers Advocate. 


“he Poutten Bard. 


Most people who keep a small flock of 
hens make them pay fairly, as they have 
a large run and get such pickings as they 
require,’ but if these people knew how to 
do it, those same hens might be made to 
produce twice as many eggs—and so on 
with ever so many thousand. A hen 
has got to have about so much food to 
keep alive, now add a little more of the 
right kind to make an egg for about 250 
days in the year and you have it, after 
adding about a score of other considera- 
tions. 

1, We will consider the kind of hens, 
ete. 

2. The land of a hen farm. 

3. The house, nests, ete. 

1. Food. 

5. Health. 

6. Eggs and marketing, and add a 
sandwich in anything pertinent to the 
subject. 





THE KIND OF HENS. 
I have had most of the common breeds. 
The Golden and Silver Pheasants have 
but tittle to recommend them to my 
favor. The Black Top-knot Voland and 
Black Spanish very much alike,—tender 
chicks to raise, racher tender fowls to 
stand the cold winter, Jong time to ma- 
ture and get ready tolay, but rather 
good layers and lay very large, white 
uniform eggs which stand next to first 
choice in market, the Light Brahma ones 
being first; buton the whole don’t like 
them as well as some others. 
Light Brahmas make most excellent 
table fowls and best kind to make early 
spring chickens, which is a great factor 
in her business as we will show by and 
by; but very poor layers, take long time 
to mature and get ready to lay, lay but 
few eggs in the winter, fat and lazy. but 
their eggs are the first choice in market, 
so far as I know. 
Buff Cochin nearly as large as Brah- 
mas, most excellent fowl for market, but 
poor layers; good for early spring chick- 
ens. 
Plymouth Rock next in weight, have 
many good qualities, good strong chicks, 
very fair for early chicks, good layers, 
good table fowls and good mother hens. 
White Leghorn not very early to ma- 
ture, very good layers, trouble but very 
little about sitting, but not so strong and 
hardy asthe Brown Leghorn and want 
twice as Jong to recuperate after they 
have laid out a litter. 
Brown Leghorn very early, almost 
continual layers, want but short rests be- 
tween litters, butup and at it again; 
poor mothers, poor setters, and like the 
White Leghorn their eggs rather small. 


of the Large, with the feeding qualities 


tation, they should not be allowed to live 
over four years.—Annales dela Sociedad 
Odontologiea, Havana. 


Corn alone will not answer for fowls, 
especially if they are kept in confine- 
ment. It is ,carbonaceous, or fat pro- 
ducing, which is an objection, as over-fat | 
fowls will not lay, and disease breaks | 
out among them quickly when kept on an | 
exclusively corn diet. Variety of food is | 
the proper plan to pursue in feeding, not | 
only as a sanitary precaution, but also | 
because variety affords all the elements 
that enter into the composition of an egg. 
At the season when the fowls are na 
ding feathers, they should also have a 
little bone meal. Ground oyster shells, 
gravel and charcoal, if placed within 
reach of poultry, will be found able as- 
sistants in promoting health. 


There are several causes why towls lay 
shell-less eggs. A writer in Poultry 
mentions the following: First, from the 
fowls having been kept short of ma- 
terials to form or make the shell. If this 
is allowed to go on unnoticed it is a great 
strain upon the towl’s system, and has a 
tendency to weaken the oviduct, or shell 
passage, where the egg is encased with 
shell. Secondly, from laying double- 
yolked eggs. ‘This also injures the pas- 
sage very much at times. I have known 
fowls, after producing several of these 
large eggs, never lay perfect-shelled 
ones again, while others are left very 
weak, and only lay them with a very 
thin shell, not sufficiently thick for 
hatching purposes. In such cases as 
these the hens ought to be allowed to sit, 
so that the whole system has an entire 
rest; when this is done, it proves a cer- 
tain cure to them, and strengthens the 
fowls very much. The third cause is 
when a fowl produces eggs so rapidly 
that three eggs may be found in the ovi- 
duct at once. The middle one is forced 
down on the one that will be laid first; 
the third following again quickly after 
the second, forces the middle one out of | 
the part of the oviduct where the shell is | 
formed on them. | 


Tuat Hvuspanp OF MINE—TIs three 
times the man he was before he began 
vsing “Wells’ Health Renewer.” 31. 
Druggists. 











A CAPTAIN'S COMPLAINT. 
Having been troubled for a number of 
years with a weakness of the kidneys and 
bladder I used a number of medicines for the 
complaint, but they did not seem to do me 
any good. Iwas reading a notice of Hunt’s 
Remedy, of its wonderful success, and I pur- 
chased a bottle at Stevens’ drug store, used 
it according to directions, and I found a 
great benefit from it. Ihave only used two 
bottles, and I can truly say that itis all that 
is recommended for kidney, liver, and blad- 
der affections, and I can recommend it to the 
public as such. Capt. GEORGE BLACKMAN, 
With the Union Steamboat Co., 37 Main s¢t., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 19, 1883. 





HOTEL ITEMS. 


Some ten years ago, while at the Reed 
House, Erie, Pa.,l was taken sick with the 
spotted fever, and was very low; my back and 
spine seemed to be affected, with terrible 
pains in kidneys and back. For fourteen 
days I laid, and could hardly stir, and suf- 
fered the most intense agony imaginable. 
My feet and limbs were bloated; my water 
was very unnatural,a deep, red color and 
brick-dust deposit, and I was fast losing 
strength and vitality. The doctors treated 
me, but with no benefit, and I used many 
different medicines that had been recom- 
mended. None of them did me any good un- 
till used Hunt’s Remedy, as my attention 
was called tothe case of Hon. Joshua Tut- 
hill; of East Saginaw, Mich., a similar case to 
mine, he being cured of a severe case of 
Bright’s Disease. I purchased a bottle, and 
used it according to directions. I began to 
gainin strength; my water became more 
natural; the terrible pains in the back and 
loins were removed; the swellings of my 
limbs went down. I continued the use of the 
medicine untill had usedin all five (5) bot- 


tles, andit has built me up and completely 
cured me, and I am as sound and healthy as 
any man of forty-eight yearsof age, and can 
attend to my business every day. I have re- 
commended Hunt’s Remedy to many of my 
friends here in Buffalo, andithas proved, as 
in my case, a success with them all. 
Gratefully yours, 
CHARLES L. WEBR, 

Tift House, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 19, 1883. 





The Common, or what we call the barn- 
yard fowl, isa mixture of any and all 
breeds, and is about as good layer as}; 
any, only be particular in all cases to se- | 
lect your pullets that look strong, | 
sprightly and well up, and reject and); 
consign to the pot any ill and awkward- | 
looking pullet, for they won't pay, and | 
the same with crowers. 


let Plymouth Rock and Brown Leg- 
horn run and mix together, and then se- 
lect their best progeny. 


or particulars about crossing breeds, as I 
have not given it much attention and 
do not well understand it, and in truth 
am not used to writing on any subject, 
but will try to make some suggestions, 
hopin 
make 
derstand it and make it a success every 
time, instead of making so many failures 
as we generally see, for it is true that 
nineteen out of twenty who attempt to 
keep a large flock of hens, make a fail- 
ure of it. 

Our suggestions cannot all be acted 
upon this season,but we will run through 
the category and apply them as they 
will come in season, and as the arrange- 
ments are mostly made for the winter, 
people will be more anxious to know 
how to feed their hens to get the most 
eggs for the holidays and winter, when 
eggs bring high prices. Well, we will 
try to let you have 1t long enough before 
Thanksgiving tomake more eggs than 
you ever had before if your hens are all 
right, and you pay them good attention. 
—Corr. Dirigo Rural. 





Poultry Notes. 


Incubators require such nice judge- 
ment that they are not likely ever to 
supplant the hen in chicken raising to 
any great extent. Tosome they will be 
of great value, but not to thejmass of the 
people. 


The hen has in her ovaries, in round 
numbers.'more than 600 egg germs,’which 
develop gradually and are successfully 
laid. Of these 600 the hen willlay 20 in 
her first year; 135 in her second, and 114 
in the third. In each one of the fdllow- 
ing four years the number of eggs will 
be diminished by 20, andin her ninth 
year she willlay at most 10 eggs. In 





order to obtain from them sufficient 
product to cover the expense of alimen- 


of good layers I have great dap FEVER and AGU E 


I shall not attempt to go into science 


that those better prepared will | 
e-farming so plain all may un- | 


DR. JOHN BULL'S — 


Suuith’sTouicSyrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


| Or CHILLS and FEVER, 
AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medi- 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
| the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER- 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of short or long stafid- 
ing.” He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direo- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
Ina t many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-stan cases, Usu- 
ally this medicine will not require any aid 
to hoop the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, uire a cathartic 


m , after ha m three or four 
doses of the Tonle, sgl dove of BULL’S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY will be suf- 


ficient. 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for — of the blood 
and Scrofalous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is pre in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DBR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, - 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Princtpal Office, 831 Main St,, LOUISVILLE, KY. 











8288 a month to one general agent in each 
county; something new; rare chance; outfit 
free. E. I. C. Co., 381 Canal Street N. ¥. 
AMERICAN 


& FOREIGN PATENTS NO OT PAY. ee 


iL. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Att’ys, Washington, D.C. 
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The strongest, most natural tint. *Gives the 
Butter no taste or smell. Patronized by the 
most prominent creamery men. Send for 
price list. Mention this paper. BEAN & PER- 
RY Mfg Co., Rocktord, Ill. 










Creame ries. 


The undersigned, practical creamery men, 
will build and furnish Creameries for indi- 
viduals or stock companies, and if desire 
will take stock in part payment Referen 
to the business manager of this paper. A 
dress LAWRENCE & LAIN 

Waukesha, W 


Haney's Jacketed Cream Carrier 
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A combination of outer wood casing and 
heavy tin lining, with air chambers between, 
forming a complete protection from extreme 
heat or cold, and making the strongest, safe- 
est and best cream carrier known. Send for 
circulars to HANEY & CAMPBELL, 

Bellevue, Lowa. 





“> THE TRIUMPH 


we, steam Generator 
40R COOKING FEED, 


heating water, &c. 
Send for Circular D, and 
mention this paper. 
RICE, WILITACRE & CO. 
358. Canal St., Chicago 











THE 


“BOSS” & “ACME” 


CHURNS 


Make more and _ better 
butter, churn and clean 
much easier & are much 
more durable. Over 30,- 
000 have been sold since 
Jan. 1, 1883, and not one re- 
turned. We are sole own- 
ers of patents on thse churns. 
H. H. PALMER & CO., 
Rockford, Il. 
Mention this paper. Send for circular. 








=n DAVIS &'I 
| "RANKIN, 


170 Lake St., 













Chicago, 


Manufacturers 


Fairlamb Milk 


CAN, 


For Cream Gather 
ing, and Dealersin 
Creamery Supplies, 





Engines. 


Manufactured only 
by the 


MURRAY IRON 
WORKS CO,, 


BURLINGTON 
Iowa. 
Ail Kinds of En- 
: mee, 3 gines & Machinery 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


wnM. N. TIVY, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, Wool, 
AND 


General Commission Merchant, 
424 N. 2d St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHEAPEST POWER KNOWN. 
WIND 
POWER 

PUMPING. 

pie GRINDING, 
—S Or SHELLING, 
=Force Pumps, Tanks, &c.:- 


EVERYTHING PERTAINING T0 WATER SUPPLY. 


MILLS REPLACED IF BLOWN Down. 
FEED GRINDERS AND GEARED MILLS A SPECIALTY. 
Agents Wanted. Circularsfree. Address, 
KEOKUK WIND ENGINE CoO., 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


doe 












D. P. KANE, Manu 
205 N. 4th St., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. ~ 


Procured or nocharge. 40 os boot 
P NT. patent-law free. one. W. T. Frrz- 
GERALD, 1006 F St., Washiugton,D.C. 




















Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 
The receipts and shipments for the week 
ending at 1] a. m. to-day were as follows: 





RECEIPTS. 
Horses 
an 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules, 
Thursday........ 1241 3425 2537 87 














Friday ... ...... 1124 5365 827 150 
Saturday......... 530 1555 1321 lll 
Monday.......... 721 4036 R40 86 
Tuesday....-.-++.. 766 4345 G41 82 
Wednesday...... 1588 6915 1580 20 
Total........ «+. 5,970 25,641 7,746 536 
Last week....... 6,711 18,745 3,61 548 
SHIPMENTS. 
Horses 
and 

















Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Thursday......... 352 334 230 10 
Friday . «+++. 82 957 414 te) 
Saturday.......- - 679 723 1705 123 
Monday.... .---. 776 992 643 241 
Tuesday... ...... Ml 215 1040 112 
Wednesday ..... 688 919 220 270 

Total........+. 3,528 4,140 4.311 715 
Last week..... - 2415 9,861 3,390 583 


CATTLE—The past week has developed no 

new or encouraging symptoms in connection 
with the general condition of the cattle mar- 
ket. There was perhaps slightly increased 
firmness in some branches such as really 
good shipping and butchering cattle, owing 
in part to the few of such qualities arriving 
and the urgent demand for such, but the 
general market was as quiet as the two pro- 
ceeding weeks. As for along time past, the 
runs of really desirable cattle was wholly 
inadequate to meet the requirements of East- 
ern shippers and consequently the market 
preserved a firm if not a strong tone. Smooth 
well matured and heavy native steers com 
prised but avery insignificant proportion of 
the entire receipts and those who were fortu- 
nate enough (to receive them found quick 
sale at strong prices. Medium qualities in 
fair flesh and light weight in the absence of 
the choicest grades met with more than the 
ordinary demand from both shippers and 
lecal buyers, and while purchasers were not 
inclined to pay any more than they had been 
they took hold freely at quotations. There 
was no extra cattle received, the very best 
descriptions bringing $5@555 while most of 
the transfers were below $500. All descrip- 
tions of inferior and low grade cattle was 
neglected. no one appeared tojdesire them 
and salesmen had all they could do to get 
them off their hands at any figure within 
reason. The supply of native cows, heifers, 
etc., was fair, good lots selling well but 
common, dull and weak. Range cattle 
brought about last week’s prices. The de- 
mand as usual was chiefly for good, and for 
these the market held firm, the best prices 
obtained was from $4@405 for TeXans and 
one load brought as high as $440, but these 
were the best offered here this season. Sales 
were generally below #00 and but few 
reached this figure. Poorand inferior lots 
sold slowly at buyers own prices. Stockers 
have been in fair request and the best sold at 
full prices. Good milch cows were scarce 
and in request. 

The closing day of the week presented no 
new or marked features of interest. The de- 
mand was active for good cattle of all kinds 
and especially natives, which were wanted 
for the Eastern markets. Local dealers were 
also free buyers and the general market was 
firm and decidedly in saiesmen’s favor. Still 
there was no material change, and the market 
was not different from any previous day of 
the week. The arrivals were improved some- 
what, but the offerings of really good were 
still below the requirements of 
buyers. Quotations as revised 
were as follows: 


EEXPOTTeYrs .......scecesscccccsesees$h 10 @ 6 40 
Good to heavy steers ........... 5 50 @ 6 00 
Light to fair steers (grasses).... 4 25 @ 4 90 








Common to medium nat. steers. 4 00 @ 4 60 
Fair to good Colorado steers.... 4 00 @ 5 25 
Southwest steers......... 485 
Grass Indian steers 4 00 
Grass Texans © ee cccceecoccees @415 
Light to good stockers........... 350 @ 3 75 
Fair to good feeders .. .... .-.-- 375 @ 422% 
Native cows and heifers......... 225 @ 4 05 
Scalawags of any kind........... 2 00 @ 2 40 


Milch cows with calves.. e 
Veal Calves. ........-.seccsceeseee 600 @ 13 00 


Representative sales: 











17 native cows—heifers.............. 144 465 
% Texas butchers....... eoccccccccccs SOO 3 50 
20 Texas butchers..........+06. 855 300 
28 Texas butchers.. 776 3 20 
17 native butchers::: +1021 435 


16 native steers.. 


,21 Texas steers. Mt 325 
13 native steers.... .... 986 46 
15 native steers............ eee L165 5 


40 native steers... 


26 native feeders.......cceee seseee 425 
22 southwest stockers ............+.. 803 3 55 
10 southwest stockers...... eoccescce - 732 3 00 

HOGS—This market has been active 


throughout the week with an urgent demand 
from all classes of buyers, and especially 
packers, whose forces have been increased: 
Prices as arule, have been pretty well sus- 
tained, but the receipts still continue inade- 
quate although arriving in larger numbers 
than the week previous. In this connection 
Hunter, Evans & Co. intheir circular have 
this to say: “‘Eyidence seems to be accumu- 
lating that the hog crop, for the coming fall 
and winter months has been overestimated, 
and if reports gathered from country ship- 
pers are to be relied on,thatis, if they are 
not mistaken in their estimates, it seems 
doubtful whether the supply for the fall and 
winter will much, if at all, exceed that of last 
year.” The course of the market was as fol- 
lows: On Thursday prices were higher and 
choice heavies readily brought $4 75@$5. 
Packers were free buyers but were compelled 
to curtail operations owing to small supply, 
they paying from $4 40@$5. Shippers took 
what they could get and paid $4 40@4 65, 
while butchers’ sales were at $4 75@4 90. Fri- 
day prices broke badly under increased re- 
ceipts and unfavorable reports. Packers sud 

denly discovered they had been paying too 
much and demanded a large reduction, but 
finally compromised and values went off 15 to 
20c per 100 pounds. After this the movement 
was active at $4 40@14 70 for packers; $4 50@4- 
75 for Yorkers and $4 60@4 80 for butchers. 
Saturday’s small supply and the good de- 
mand strengthened prices and everything 
was soldin short order at $4 35@4 75; York- 
ces $# 50@445, and butchers’ $4 65@4 80. 
On Monday the arrivals were again 
limited and prices advanced, the demand 
was urgent from both packers and butchers, 
the former paying $4 50@4 70 and the latter 
$4 70@4 85. Shippers were small purchasers 
at $4 30@440. Tuesday was active and again 
higher, packers taking everything in sight 
and paying from $4 60@4 95, bulk at $4 70@4 8. 
Yorkers scarce, being mostly absorbed by 
packers, but demand good and prices firm at 
$4 35@4 45. Butchers quiet at $4 80@4 85. 

On this, the closing day ofthe week, the 
supply was large and business was very 
active at strong prices, Packers took hold 
freely and from the very start they were 
eager to take hold, treely paying from $4 50 
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@4 75, bulk at $4 70, Shippers also purchased 
freely and paid from #4 40@4 50, and city 
butchers were on hand and took hold at $4- 
75@4 95 but expressed themselves willing to 
pay $5 10 for strictly choice heavies, the qual- 
ities now arriving not coming up to their re- 
quirements. 
Representatiye sales: 





70 


SHEEP—There has been a very good mar- 
ket for the best grades of sheep all the week 
and prices were somewhat improved in the 
best grades, but common and half-fatted have 
ruled very dull and were hard to dispose of 
at any price. The following from the weekly 
circular of Irons and Cassidy, and Scruggs 
and Cassidy is good advice, and should be 
followed: “Shipments of sheep to markets at 
a distance, at this time, must be made with 
the greatest caution, or they may result in 
serious loss to the shipper. Frequent errors 
are made in misjudging sheep both as to 
weight and quality :—for instance, a load of 
sheep are shipped to market, and the owner 
guesses them to weigh 100 ths. but when 
weighed at the market they only averaged 80 
or8 pounds. Again, the quality is supposed 
to be fair, when they are common; and good 
sheep are often called choice at home; all 
this tends to depreciate the estimated price. 
The fact is, that good fat sheep are always 
saleable at fair prices, but thin ones are hard 
to sell, and most always results disastrously 
to the shipper.” 

Closed without any material change and 
steady for good, but weak and slow for com- 
mon, We quote: Common to medium $2@3 10; 
fair to good $3 25@3 50, prime $3 60@4 00. Stock- 


ers $2@2 65, fair to good Texans $2 75@3 60. 


Morses and Mules. 

Trade in horses was active during the week 
and sales were made quickly, the receipts 
being cleaned up as fast as received. Fair to 
good workers, drivers and streeters sold 
promptly at very satisfactory prices. Mules 
were in light supply andthe demand by no 
means urgent. Good smooth lots were bare- 
ly maintained in price, while common and 
those over eight years of age were dull. 





HORSES. 
Heavy Araft..ccccsecccccesececccecceces $125@185 
Drivers......:eeeeceses 110@ 160 
Streeters © eecccccece 85@115 
Southern. cvcecccoces 75@110 
Saddlers...... Coccccccce cecesecocoseccccs 125@180 
PIUQS.c.ceersceceees TTTITTIT TTT TTT TTT 40@ 60 

MULES, 
13 to 134% hands,4 to 8 years old........ 70@ 8 
14 to 1444 hands,4 to 8 years old........ 85@ 105 
15 hands, 4 to 8 years old........... eee 100@130 
1544 hands, 4 to 8 years old extra...... 130@155 
1B3¢ CO 16 HANAS..ccccccccccccce cece sees 150@180 
Old mules... ..-cseeeres Soseeeeteceecces GO OF 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR--This market was quiet and inact- 
ive throughout the week, but firm enough as 
regards value to obviate any material change. 
The demand up to yesterday was mostly on 
local account, but on that day some inquiry 
was had for extra fancy at quotations. Stocks 
were somewhat larger this week. We quote 
nominal market quotutions as follows: Fine 
to superfine $2 40@2 80, X $2 90@3 05, XX $2 15 
@3 30, XXX $3 50@3 75, family #@415, choice 
$4 55@4 70, fancy $4 90@5 50. 
WHEAT—Received into elevators during 
week, 176,742 bushels ; withdrawn, 197,029 bush- 
els. The spirit of the market was somewhat 
improved, the movement was larger, and al- 
though values fluctuated largely they weie 
on the whole more stationary. The sharp de- 
cline of the previous week was followed by a 
re-actionary movement in prices, and 
steadier prices. January options won the 
favorite deal and embraced the most of the 
speculative trading. Cash and November 
trading was only moderate. Cash prices to- 
day were No. 2 red, $100 bid, No 3 do 947-8c@ 
9444ce. Futures were active and higher. 


CORN—Received into elevators during 
week 213,210 bushels, withdrawn 195,280 bush- 
els. There has been but little difference in 
values during the week, nor was there any 
speculative interest in future values that 
would induce any change of importance. 
Cash No.2 mixed opened at 444%@44% and 
continued at this pretty much during the 
week, closing at 444@445¢. Year options were 
mostly traded in, butno change of marked 
import was realized, the fluctuations being 
small. At|the close we quote, cash No.2 
mixed 444%@44%, No. 2 white do 44%, future 
prices stronger. 

OATS—Received into elevators 160,984 bush- 
els, withdrawn 96,184 bushels. The demand 
has been light, trading small and prices de- 
clined since the opening. Closing at %%@ 
26% for No. 2 cash and 25% @25 for selected. 


HAY.—Liberal offerings and active market, 
but prices in favor of buyers on all descript- 
ions save faney loose pressed large baled 
timothy. Holders were forcing sales of all 
descriptions below choice, which was ever- 
plenty in anticipation of continued liberal 
receipts and still lower prices. Sales: East 
side—5 cars low to fair mixed §8@9; 1 prime 
do $9 50;2 prime timothy $10 50; 4 strictly 
prime to choice do $11@11 50; 2 choice to 
strictly choice at $12@12 50; 2 fancy $13. This 
stde—l car common Kansas prairie $8 50; 3 
choice do $10 50; 24low mixed $9;4 prime do 
$10; 1 at $11; 3 prime’ timothy $11 50@12;5 
strictly prime to choice do $12 50@13; 2 strict- 
ly choice $14@14 50; lfancy do $15. 

BUTTER.—Market quiet, but steady, with 
no change to note in values. Sales of cream- 
ery at 31@33c, and some favorite brands even 
more; seconds at best dairy rates: Dairy 
—Choice and fancy 26@28c ; prime to choice 18 
@2ic; other grades in excessive offering and 
dull—fair 12@16; low grade 8@l0c. Near-by 
country,in pails, dull and accumulating, 
quotably ar 4@6c for low grade, and 10@12 for 
fancy; rollin fair request at 10@l4c for com- 
mon to choice. 


CHEESE.—Steady and unchanged. Full 
cream at l0¥@lic;faney Wisconsin full cream 
B@13c; fair to choice part skims 7@10c; in- 
ferior $2@5. 

EGGS.—Firm; good marks salable at 19 
@We, 

HEMP.—Supply light and demand limited— 
but market firm at quotations: Undressed 

75@110 perton; dressed at 6%@74%c ¥ bb; 
shorts 54;@6; hackled tow at $75@80@ ton; 
break tow $35@40. 

POULTRY.—AII kinds firmer, with light of- 
ferings anda fair inquiry. Of course the de- 
mand was best for choice, and dressed would 
sell more satisfactorily than live, as the 
weather is favorable therefor. We quote: 
Dressed—Chickens at $1 50@2 ¥ doz. for poor 
to medium, $2 25@2 50 for choice large; tur- 
keys 1244@lic ¥ th; ducks: $2 50@3 50. Live— 
Chickens at extreme range of 1 50@2 50—lat- 
ter for large young and old hens; ducks Be 
3 25; turkeys $6 to 10; geese $5 to $6. 

GAME—Firm and prices tending upward, 





the cold weather imparting life and strength 


to the market. But as receipts were entirely 
of stock killed and shipped during the warm 
weather, there was little or no improveménts 
in the condition of offerings nor in the de- 
mand therefor—much sold at low figures 
while some vas thrown away. We quote, 
sweet stock only: prairie chickens at $3 50@4; 
quail $1—but fresh killed stock would bring 
more; rabbit $1@1 25; squirrel 50@60c ; ducks: 
Mallard and teal $150 selected, common 
mixed 50c; dear5@7c ¥ th gross; venison sad- 
dles 8@10c ; wild turkeys 6@8c ¥ tb; snipe 50c; 
pheasant $5; woodcock $4; wild pigeon 50c, 
POTATOES—Inactive and {unchanged, 
Weather more favorable, but this was offset 
by freer receipts and large stocks in dealers’ 
and speculators’ hands. Inferior (small, 
dirty, worm eaten, mixed, etc.,) heavy and 
depressed. Sales: In bulk del.—l car rose at 
26c, 1 car various and 2 cars rose at 28c,1 car 


Soft Corn. 


The usual season for cribbing corn is 
close athand. There will have to be 
more than the usual care this year in 
cribbing. Even the best and ripest is 
yet damp, and with such weather as we 
have had in October very little of the 
crop will do to erib by the first of De- 
cember. Immense loss occurs nearly 
every year by corn heating in the spring 
in the crib. Itis gathered late in Novem- 
ber or December when itis frozen and 
has the feeling and appearance of dry 
corn. But if put in cribs eight feet wide 
with indefinite length, so soon as thaw- 
ing weather comes in the spring fermen- 
tation and heat greatly injure it for 
use or market. Millions of dollars are 
lost nearly every year by the farmers. 
Cribs can be cheaply ventilated in vari- 





victor at 29c, 1 fluke at 3lc, 2 do at 32@4c, 3 do 
and 1 peerless and victor at 33c,2 peerless | 
and peachbiow at 34c, lfluke and? peach- | 
blow and 1 rose and2 garnet Chili at 35c, 1) 
rose and early Ohio at 40c; on track—2 cars | 
rose and peachblow at 2ic, |] fluke at 30¢ 1 do 

at 3lc; in sacks—100 sks rose at 25c, 370 various 

at 30c, 1 car rose at 37c del. 

ONIONS.—In better demand and firmer. 
Sales: About 700 bbls of prime lowared in 
lots (on levee) at $1 40, leur do at $1 45 del., 
besides several small lots at 45@50c per bu 
for red to 60c for white. 

CABBAGE—Firmer at $3 75 per crate on 
orders. Sale: 1 car Northernin bulk at $25 
per ton del. 

RUTA BAGAS—Quotable at 45@474z¢ per 
bu for car lotsin bulk. Sales: 1 car bulk at 
474 delivered 167 sks at 50c del. 

WHITE BEANS—Western dull and declin- 
ing at $2 for poor to $2 40 forchoice. Sales: 
all country: small lots at #2 75 packages in 
lots at $225,40sks (sks in) and3 bbls prime 
medium at $2 45. 


SAUER KRAUT—Firmer. City at $8 ¥ bbl 
and $4 25 ¥ half-bbl. Country at $7 # bbl. 
APPLES—Sound large of high color and 
well packed in demand and sustained in 
price; cracked, small, poorly assorted, slack 
packed, etc., over plenty and selling very 
slowly even at bottom quotations. We quote: 
Geniting—damaged or very poor at ,$1@1 25, 
fair $1 40@1 50, ‘choice $1 75@2;<fancy red 
worth more; romanites, domini etc., at R@ 
$2 25, spy at $2 25@§$2 50; winesap, willow twig 
and like kinds at $2 50@3; Ben Davis $2 75@3- 
25; bellefleur at $3 50@3 75. Sales: One lot of 
1,890 bbls geniting, winesap, willow twig, Ben 
Davis etc., at from 1 60@3 10; 75 bbls fof genit- 
ing at $1 60. small lotsdo at $175 to $2 25, 
1 car various (mainly geniting) at $2 25,1 car 
geniting at $2 124% del.,35 and75 bbis Ben 
Davis at $3 25, 50 do at $3 40. 

GRAPES.—Dull. No fresh receipts—yet sup- 
ply is fully ample for the demand. We quote: 
Concords at 60c and Catawba at 80c ¥ 10-b 
basket. 

CALIFORNIA PEARS—Steady at $3@350 ¥ 
box. 

DRIED FRUIT—Applesleasy andj inactive; 
fair 44%@5'4c, prime bright 5'4@5%c, sliced 


6@64c; evaporated -at 8c to 12c. Peaches 
steady—fair 5@5\jc, prime 54%@5%c. Sales: 1 


car apples and peaches at 5c round, 50 sks 
apples at same figure, 300 pkgs apples and 
peaches in lots at quotations. 

CRANBERRIES- Northern plenty and dull 
at $7@750 per bbl in lots to $9@10 in a jobbing 
way ; Eastern selling from store at 10@12. 

PECANS—Scearce. Stock of old light and 
very few new received as yet, Prices nomin- 
ally firm, and demand right good—dealers 
being desirous to stock up for the holiday 
trade just now. Texas quotable at 7@7}¢c for 
fair to 8c for choice large and Western from 
5e to 5ige. 

PEANUTS—Slow sale. 
5 @6c; white at 644@7c. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover again higher, scarce 
andin demand—sale of small lot at $575; 
timothy in small supply and strong, with 
$130 bid for prime; redtop dull as ever and 
weak at 35@45c. Other seeds not ,mentioned. 
Sales: 10sks clover at $5 75, 28 sks timothy $1 
2634, lear red top at 42}¢c. 

HEMP SEED—Quiet at $1 65@1 70. 

COTTON SEED—Ready sale at $14 50 spot or 
to arrive. 

FLAXSEED—In light offering. 
steady at $1 34@1 35. 

CASTOR BEANS—Firm at $1)75. 
rejected at $1 65. 

BROOM CORN—Both receipts and demand 
light; prices firm on long green, easy on all 
inferior. We quote: Prime tochoice at 5@ 
64%c; crooked and low grade 2\@4c, 

ROOTS—Gineseng $150@1 65@choice $1 80, 
black |8@334c, seneca 35@40c, jblue flag 4c, 
pink l4c, golden seal l6c, snake 20@2Ic, blood 
2c, May apple 2c. 

HUONEY—Choice comb selling lightly at 4@ 
léc ¥ th in fancy pkgs; inferior do dull at 
1 wer figures. Strained and extracted salable 
in lots at 63¢7c. 

Wool, Hides, etc. 

WOOL—Firm. Tub-washed—choice at 3c; 
fairdo 31@33c, dingy and low 27@30c; un- 
washed—choice bright medium 2@ ec, fair do 
22@23c, low grades 16@19, bright light fine 21@ 
22c, heavy do 16@18c; fall clip Texas 18c to 22c, 
Kansas at lic for heavy fine to 20c for bright 
medium—carpet stock 13@l4c. Black, burry 
and cotted sell at 5c to l0c per thless. Sales 8 
sks unwashed at 24c. small lot tub at 35c. 

FEATHERS—In demand and advancing. 
Prime L., G. at 55c in large to 56c in small sks; 
quilly and damp at 40@45c; old and mixed lic 
to 40c—tare, 3@10 per cent. 


Tennesgsee—red at 


Nominally 


Sale 2 cars 


ous ways, with lumber, the cost at first 
being considerable, yet the lumber after- 
ward is always valuable for other pur- 
poses. We have known several instances 
where it would have been a blessing to a 
farmer to have lost his crop entirely in 

the spring, than to have replanted, raised 
a crop of late corn, cribbed it with cold 
hands, and then after all his vexation 

and toil, to have it fot down in the erib. 

And there will be thousands of just such 
cases in lowa this year. 

Soft corn, if carefully dried out, 

though light, will be sweet and nutritious 
for stock. It is a difficult task, but it 
better be done than let it goto waste 
when it has been raised at so much ex- 
pense. In the fall of 1857, our corn was 
late and soft. A large quantity of rails 
were provided, and rail pens built to 
store the corn. Open rail floors were 
laid, on which eighteen inches of corn 
was placed. Then another open floor, 
then corn, and so on until the cribs were 
ten or twelve feet high. In this way a 
rail pen held but little corn, but more of 
them were made. 

The next spring corn was the scarcest 
and dearest we have ever seen it in Lowa. 
But thecorn saved in the rail pens was 
sweet though weighing only 40 or 45 
pounds to the measured bushel of un- 
shelled corn, instead of 70 pounds. And 
yetit was the most profitable corn we 
ever raised. And as corn will be dear 
next spring, the soft corn now in the 
fields will pay for the greatest care re- 
quired to keep it sweet. And we com- 
mend this subject to the careful consider- 
ation of our farmer readers who may be 
so fortunate even as to have a good crop 
of soft corn. It will pay to take care of 
coin this year—not the usual way corn 
is cared for, but by careful nursing.— 
Iowa Register. 





Save Your animals much suffering from 
accidents, cuts and open sores, by using 
Stewart’s Healing Powder. 





GEORGE E, BROWN & CO., 


Aurora, - - Illinois, 


Importers and Breeders of 





Cleveland Bay Horses, 
English Draft Horses, 
Clydesdale Horses, 
and Holstein Cattle. 
150 stallions and mares on hand, selected 
personally from the best studs in England. 
Ours is the 
CHAMPION HERD OF HOLSTEINS, 
never beaten at St. Louis and the leading 
fairs in the Westin ten years. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue. 
GEO. E. BROWN & CO., 
Aurora, Ill. 











A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


that will play any tune, and that any 
one, even a child, can operate. 














e which Opera 
the paper tune. The perforations in ~ 
in time, executi os rat. mang, is the 
“fe ¥ —— ond fest, withoutthe least know!- 
operate it;as is shown in the picture, a little girl is 5 ike 
and her playmates are singing the words, Itis tuned in ae 
st suited for the human voice to sing by. It interests ande “4 
tains both old and young, assists in training the voice and a — 44 
HOURS OF BOCIAL AMUSEMENT. The Organ is perfectly repre. 
he wey the Picture. It ie made of solid black walnut, decorated in gilt wet 
4 oth and ox The price of similar instruments has 
itherto been $8, andthe demand has constautly increased until now th: 
are over 75,100 in use. We are encouraged to place the Organetta onthe market 
this greatly reduced price, believing thatthe sale will warrant the reduction, ™ 

<i : Organetta though similar in construction ig an improvement 
upon our well-known Organette, which sells for $8 and 

$10. It contains the same number of reeds and 
@ametunes. Uurofieristhis: Onre 

ceipt of RF we will send the 
Organetta by express to any ad- 
Cress, and include FREE ®3.50 
worth of music, or on receipt of 
$5 we will send it with over $1.50 
worth of music FREE, or for $3.50 we 
will send it with small selection of music 
FEEE. The price includes boxing and 
packing. These are agent's prices. and we 
will appoint the first purchaser from any 
town our agent, if he so desires. Address. 


The Massachusetts Organ 
Co., 57 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A, 



































Patented 







T, H. BROWN & SON'S 
Novelty Carriage Works, 


237 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 
Manufacture the Best and Lightest 
SKELETONS AND SULKIES 
In the United States, as testified by 
Splan and all renowned drivers. Our 
new Sulkv, with cross bar and axle, al- 
lowing horses to be hitched close up 
to the seat, is far superior to anything 
inuse. One glance will convince the 
most skeptical. Brown’s Patent Cush- 

ion and Weight Pocket combined, $5. 
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Col. R. West, Ky.; 
D. Mace, Col. J. W. 
Conley, H. V. Be- 

mis. 










* 8150. 
REFERENCES: 
Robt. Bonner, N. 
Y., Ex-Gov. Stan- 
ford, Cal.; Col. H 

McDowell, Ky. 










—— 


Also the following: 

J. B. McDonald, Sam 
Gamble, J. W. Knox, of 
California; Dr.Kerr, Ky; 
L.C.Chase and Col. Taft, 
Boston; W. C. France, 
R. C. Pate, J. D. Lucas, 
Port Leonard, St.Louis; 
G. W. E. Dorsey, W.Mar 
low, Judge Kinney, Neb; 
E. H. Broadhead, C. N. 


sradley, Milwaukes 






AS or H. Doble and hundreds 
rZ\SS x \ Wg of the best drivers all 
7 YY over the counrry; J. C. 
X J e NY \y a ee & Co. Ky; Ex- 
Gov. Norman J. Colman, 
| ; St. Louis. 










Furniture, Stove and Carpet Company, 


Nos, Illi, 13 and HI5 Franklin Av., St. Louis. 
Furniture, Carpets, Stoves, Tinware, Baby Carriages, Clothes 
Wringers, Lamps and Glassware, 


Plain and Decorated Toilet Sets, 


And Everything Needed for Housekeeping. 


GOODS SOLD FOR CASH OR ON TIME PAYMENTS AT THE LOWEST 
BOTTOM PRICES. CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Open: Every Night Until 9 O’Clock. 


And Tinners’ Stock 











OAKLAWN FARM, 


The Greatest Importing an 
istablishment ‘in the Woreune 


Percheron-Norman Horses 
WORTH $2,500,000.00 


Imported from France and Bred 
since 1872, by 





Wayne, Du Page Co., Ilincis, 
in 35 miles West of Chicago, 
on C,& N.-W.R’y, 


ity of stock, and 
EVERY STALLION 
GUARANTEED A 
BREEDER. 


Twnnenequn ate 
390 imported the Past Three Months. 
consisting of finest animals, with choicest pedigrees, 


Registered in the Percheron Stud Book of France, 
and the Percheron-Norman Stud Book of the United 
Write for Free Lliustrated Catalogue No. 5. 


The aclede Hotel, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Is now in complete order, re- 
furnished,redecorated and re- 
appointed. New sewering & 
plumbing, with every sanita- 
ry improvement. 300 rooms 
for guests single and en- 
suite, with or without bath. 
First-class in every respect. 
Popular prices. 
GRISWOLD & SPERRY, 


€ wuers and Proprietors. 








HIDES—Weak and drooping. Dry flint lé6c, 
do damaged 13c, do kip and calf-skins 1c. do 
bulls or stags 10c; dry salted llc; do dam- 
aged 10c; glue stock 5c; green salted 8c; do 
damaged 6c, branded 7c. do bulls or stags 5c; 
part cured 7c; green (uncured) 6}¢c. 

DEER SKINS—Prime in fair demand at 27c; 
damaged and salted quotable at lic to 20c. 

SHEEP PELTS—In fair demand, Wolf skins 
at 50c to 8c; green shearings at 15@40c; dry 
do at 10@25c; lamb at 35@70c. Wool estimat- 
ed at 25c. 

Groceries. 

COFFEE.—All grades Rio advanred about 
yc. Rio common 11\%@12c; do good |com- 
mon 12c; do fair to good 4@14%c; do prime 
to choice 14@1l4‘gc; strictly choice to fancy 
golden l6c ;Costa Rica lic ;Laguayra l4c; San- 
tos (light golden) 15c; Mexican 13%e; Guu- 
temala coffee lic; old government Java 3@ 
27c; Singapore Java 20@22c. 

SUGAR—New Orleans—Common 7c; fair 7%; 
strictly prime 7%{c; do choice 7c; 
sugar, 74@84c; do yellow 8%@8c. 
Refined—Fair 7c; prime 7c; choice 7¥c; 
fancy 8c. 

BELCHER’S SYRUP AND MOLASSES.— Dis- 
count according to quantity. Golden syrup 
48c bbl, 50c 4¢bbl, 52c keg, 57c 1-2 keg; sugar- 
house syrup 44c bbl, 46 1-2 bbl, 48e keg, 53e 1-2 
keg. 

LOUISIANA MOLASSES—Choice new crop 
plantation 55c; prime new 53c; fair 50c; sor- 
ghum, choice in bbls, ¥ gal. 40c ; do prime, do 
¥ gal, 35c. California syrup, in 4 1-2 gal kegs, 
$2. 





RICE—Choice Carolina 6%c,choice Louisiana 
634¢c, prime 5%c, Rangoon 5c. 


clarified } 
Yellow 9 





ORDER YOUR 


DRY GOODS 


AT ST.LOUIS PRICES 


FROM 


Jat_Vadaduy 
= \s NOW RGEST 
WHICY L[AS— 


OO ane 
EXCLUSIVELY RETA/L 
-- STORE INAMERICA -;- 


ADDRESS 


—STLOUIS. 


GOODS,SAMPLES OR CATALOGUE: 





8-8. CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
8 tions for D. th Enter- 
tainments and Gifts. 

A collection of suggestions from leading 
Sunday-school workers in various parte of 





est to every Sund 

Nothing like it ever issued before. Price, 
or | 254 ri send free to any one sending us 
Seed a list of all the Sunday-school Superintend- 
L . CIRTS Mel ents in the place. AVID ©, COOK, #46 
PV SIETSoJ Adams street, Chicago, lil, 3 ‘ 


ay-school superintendent. 







9 


M. W. DUNHAM, | 


| Prices low for qual- | 







OF ALL KINDS 
2 FOR SALE BY 


2=| Mrcelsin 
=I 

ME Ct. 
pe Ss 


teenie ite TI ican ST.LOUIS,MO 
wFKANSAS * 
“THE GOLDEN BELT” sansc cvciw. 


KANSAS DIVISION U. P. R'WAY. 


STOCK RAISING WOOL GROWING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 


CORN and WHEAT FRUIT 


170,000,000 bus, Corn. 35,000,000 Wheat. The Best in the Eastern Market. 


Pampblets and Maps free. B, MCALLASTER, Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 
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: 

ORAIN YOUR FARM! 

The Ceapest Way to 

Produce good Pee 
hm Mori WONDER 

LANTERN 


AND VIEWS 





illustrated cireu- 
lar to 8S. MITCHELL & 
SONS, 20 8. llth St., St. Louis, Mo 


TICKNOR & CO., 


The well-known Merchant Tailors of St. Lou- 
is (established in 1857), will upon request send 
free by mail a full line of samples of piecc 
goods, their rules for self-measurement, 
prices, etc., thus enabling you to order from 
them clothing of late styles and perfect fit. 


WANTED. 
oo Pax 














BOYD'S 
BURCLAR 
‘| PROOF 


| Grave Vault, 


Absolute Protec- 
=| tection from 














1884. GRAVE ROBBERS. 
Harper’s Young People. Manufactured by 
The Springfiel 
An Illustrated Weekly—16 Pages. | Wwrg. Co., 
SUITED TO BOYS AND GIRLS OF FROM SIX TO " Successors to the 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Boyd 


Vol. V. Commences November 6, 1883. Grave Vault Co 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weekly Springteld O. 
for children in America.—Southwestern Chris- — 


tian Advocate. . : z a te 
All that the artist’s skill can accomplish in Cheap Farms Near Markets. The -” “4 
of Michigan has more than 4,500 miles of rai 








the way of illustration has been done, and the 
best talent of the country has contributed to 














4 the country, containing something of inter- © 


its text.—New England Journal of Education, 
Boston. 

In its special field there is nothing that can 
be comparea with it, 

TERMS—HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, per year, 
postage prepaid, $1 50. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of 3 Cents. 

~The Volumes of Harper’s Young People for 
1881, 1882 and 1883, handsomely bound in Illu- 
minated Cloth, will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of $3 00 each. Cloth Cases 
'‘ for each volume, suitable for binding, will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 50c each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft,to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertise- 
ment without the express orders of Harper & 
Brothers. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YORK. 





road, and 1,600 miles of Lake transportation, 
schools and churches in every county, public 
buildings all paid for, and no debt. Its sol! 
anc climate combine to produce large ach 
and it is the best fruit State in the Northwé st. 
Several million acres of unoccupied and fer 
tile lands are yet in the market at low prices. 
The State has issued aNEW PAMPHLET ¢ = 
taining a map and descriptions of the % 7: 
crops and general resources of every pce eg 
the State, which may be had free o! onare 
by writing to the COMM’R ,OF IMMIGRATIO®, 
Detroit, Mich. 


health, an . 
See ne book oft mailed for only 10 ot8 °F 








28 pages 
The Union Publishing Co., Newark, N. J. -=—~ 
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